YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE BIBLE 
In illness or any other trouble, the Bible gives comfort and strength 
DEGEMBERAO, 1.9 47 
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Cuester Vernon was the ace of radio 
news commentators. He was on the air 
when I arrived at the broadcasting 
studio. 

Chet and I had grown up together, 
gone to the same college. Then we lost 
track of one another as he went into 
radio and I into the ministry. Now, 
after 20 years, we were having a re- 
union. 

I listened to the famous Vernon voice, 
urgent, humorous, confidential—accord- 
ing to the mood of the news he was 
interpreting. There was no disputing 
his ability. 

Yet I wondered if there was not 
something in addition to his voice and 
sense of news that made him great. 
Something that stemmed from Christian 
teaching. 

Near the end of the broadcast I saw 
a copy boy hand him the three latest 
stories from the news wires. From them 
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He Made a Decision 


he would select the “story of the day,” 
a feature which closed his program. 

He scanned the items during the 
commercial announcement, then tossed 
two aside and read the third. It told of 
a little girl in a hospital. His comment 
carried an appeal for aid. 

As we greeted one another after the 
broadcast I looked at the stories he had 
rejected. One told of Russian troops 
massing on the Iranian border, the 
other of a congressional investigation 
in Washington. Both were sure-fire 
news stories. 

“Why did you pick this?” I pointed 
to the one about the little girl. He 
paused before answering, then said: 
“I don’t know, unless it was because 
of something you used to talk about 
frequently in college.” 

“Something I talked about?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “You used to quote 
a verse of Scripture. Something about 
‘If any man desire to be first, the same 
shall be . . . servant of all.’ It comes 
to me time and again when I have a 
decision to make.” 
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Visiting every member 

There was more doorbell ringing last 
month than United Lutherans had ever 
done before. Visiting committees went 
to the home of each member in more 
than 2,200 congregations. To the homes 
were carried 3,916,846 pamphlets and 
tracts describing the work of the church. 

The ULC stewardship film, “And 
Now I See,” had been shown to more 
than a quarter of a million people. 
About 25,000 leaders had attended re- 
gional meetings to discuss the church’s 
plans for 1948. The ULC president, 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, and the sec- 
retary, Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, had ad- 
dressed groups in almost every part of 
the U.S. and Canada. Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton and Zeb Trexler of the stew- 
ardship staff had spoken up and down 
America. 

In one 12-hour period in Texas Dr. 
Stoughton made speeches in three cities, 
involving 500 miles’ travel. 

Vigorous church executives were do- 
ing everything they could possibly do. 
In the midst of startling world crisis, 
would the church people respond? 


Double discipleship 

Gradually a name had emerged which 
described what the United Lutheran 
Church expected of its membership in 
the year of crisis. It had grown out 
of an action taken by the ULC con- 
vention in Cleveland last year. 

At the end of a long afternoon of de- 
bate on Oct. 10, 1946, Dr. Paul C. 
Empie presented the following pro- 
posal: 

Resolved, That the United Lutheran 
Church in America, facing the growing 
needs of our day, and as a special token 
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CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 
Three cities in 12 hours... 


of thanksgiving to God in connection 
with our thirtieth anniversary in 1948, 
call upon its congregations to aim for 
the attainment of 200 per cent of the 
apportionment in that year. 

Two times $2,750,000 is $5,500,000. 
The United Lutheran Church had never 
come anywhere near raising an appor- 
tioned benevolence total like that in any 
year. Many who joined in the unani- 
mous vote adopting the Empie resolu- 
tion had no expectation the idea would 
be taken seriously. 

As 1947 progressed the church people 
were awaking to the necessity of a 
greatly enlarged program of service at 
home and abroad. Dr. Fry, Dr. Stough- 
ton, and others hammered hard on the 
theme that the 200 per cent apportion- 
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ment could be reached. 

The “double discipleship” idea 
emerged. In such a time as this, every 
Christian must try to be twice as active 
in church life as formerly. For some 
that would be nothing times two—for 
many, a considerable amount. ; 


Resulfs so far 

A 15 per cent increase in the number 
of ULC congregations conducting the 
Every Member Visitation this year is 
the first result of double-discipleship 
emphasis. Every congregation in the 
Nova Scotia Synod conducted the visits. 
South Carolina and Virginia synods 
sent field workers to direct the visits 
in congregations having no pastors. 

The Northwest Synod assigned 40 
men to help churches organize the stew- 
ardship appeal. In the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania 5,600 congregational lead- 
ers attended group meetings to hear 
church executives describe the need for 
increased offerings. 

Ninety pastors and laymen of the 
New York Synod, after receiving spe- 
cial training, were assigned to visit each 


“church council in the area. The Cali- 


fornia Synod reached a near-100 per 
cent attendance of its pastors at stew- 
ardship conferences. In the Pittsburgh 
Synod 1,100 church councilmen at- 
tended group meetings. 

From every direction the news was 
good. The church was taking the 200 
per cent idea seriously. 

Some congregations were not willing 
to wait for 1948. Messiah Church, Den- 
ver, Colo., decided to give 200 per cent 
apportionment for 1947 as well as ’48. 
St. Andrew’s Church in South Perkasie, 
Pa., gathered $1,000 last month to guar- 
antee full payment of the double ap- 
portionment next year. 

Membership of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Paducah, Ky., is small—128 communi- 
cants. Its 1947 apportionment and 
World Action quotas are overpaid. Last 
month members were asked for a spe- 
cial offering to make sure of the 200 
per cent 1948 apportionment: $387. The 
offering was $517. The reason, ex- 
plained Pastor Howard A. Wessling, is 
that many members give a tenth of their 
income to the church. 


Pastor WESSLING (right) SHows St. MattHew’s CuurcH CoUNCIL THE REPORT 
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Doctors to India 

The trouble with India was too much 
of the wrong kind of religion. Roman- 
tics who had written pieces praising the 
spirituality of the East might revise 
their opinions. With knives and sticks 
200,000 had been killed in the battle of 
Moslems against Hindus which began 
in late summer. 

Early this month Christian doctors 
and nurses were on their way from 
America. They were responding to ap- 
peals from the governments of India 
and Pakistan. Help was needed among 
250,000 wounded refugees living in hur- 
riedly built camps. 

Dr. and Mrs. Norvel E. Christy, the 
Rev. Horace J. McGuill, and Miss Marie 
Johnson were going to Pakistan, an- 
nounced Church World Service. Al- 
ready medical supplies worth $100,000 
had been provided by American 
churches. 

A ULC medical missionary, Dr. Bar- 
bara DeRemer, had volunteered to cut 
short her furlough in the U.S. Scheduled 
to go to India in June, she would go in 
February instead. The extra months 
would be spent among wounded ref- 
ugees in North India. 


This month, perhaps 

This month 500,000 Lutherans in India 
might decide to foym a united church. 
At Ranchi, Dec. 12-15, a constitution 
for a merged church would be consid- 
ered by the Federation of Lutheran 
Churches of India. 

It has been 240 years since two Ger- 
mans were sent by the king of Denmark 
as the first Protestant missionaries to 
India. Following them came Swedes, 
Norwegians, Americans, and others. 
Ten Lutheran churches now existing in 
India are members of the Federation. 
Outside the Federation is the Missouri 
Synod mission. 
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Division of the churches according to 
nationality of the missionaries who es- 
tablished them is especially serious in 
times of emergency. During the war 
years German missionaries were in- 
terned. Their work could be continued 
only with the aid of the U.S. committee 
for the Lutheran World Federation. 


Deaconesses report 

There hadn’t been much in the papers 
when the two pioneer missionaries 
reached India in 1706. That was before 
the British riveted the vast land into 
their empire. In 1947 the British em- 
pire had abdicated, but missionaries 
were still at work. 

Newspapers had said nothing when 


SHE SAW THE QUEEN 
Sister Edna Hill (right) and Swedish 
deaconess photographed with Queen 
Alexandrine of Denmark 


THe Executives ArE MEN 


International Conference executive 
committee includes (left to right) Dr. 
van Holthe, Dr. C. Riemers (president), 
both from the Netherlands, and Pastor 
Hoch, of Basle, Switzerland 
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two Lutheran deaconesses from Amer- 
ica arrived in India in 1947. Sisters 
Margaret Fry and Edna Hill would pro- 
ceed quietly with their plan to establish 
a company of women of India who 
would dedicate themselves to Christian 
service. 

The U.S. deaconesses had faith in the 
work women can do. They had been 
in Copenhagen earlier in the autumn, 
where deaconesses from 11 countries 
had established an international fed- 
eration. They had sent home a recom- 
mendation that the Deaconess Confer- 
ence in America should apply for mem- 
bership in the federation before the 
charter list closes next July 1. 

In Denmark the U.S. travelers had 
noted that many deaconesses abroad 
(1) wear civilian clothes when off duty, 
(2) receive salaries directly from em- 
ploying agencies, (3) may preach in 
Danish churches, but don’t, (4) thought 
the garb recently adopted by U.S. dea- 
conesses “looks very nice.” 


Slave laborers 

Twenty-six months after the war, 
two and a half million men were still 
prisoners. To the British government 
and “to the Christian people of all the 
world,” Protestant chaplains appealed 
last month on behalf of 60,000 Germans 
held in the Middle East. 

Russians are reported to be holding 
1,656,532 Germans and Japanese. Most 
of the others are detained as slave la- 
borers by British and French. German 
pastors who serve as chaplains among 
fellow prisoners in the Middle East 
asked the British “to stop among the 
PWs the mental distress and despair 
which increase from day to day.” 

Insanity and suicide are increasing 
steadily among the men, they said. Men 
hear of the suffering of their families 
at home, and can do nothing to help. 
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” Promise that they would be released in 


1947 has been broken. “Great hardship 
and extremely heavy physical strain 
have been imposed on them.” 


Chapels in Spain 

There were only 25,000 Protestants 
among 27 million people in Spain. But 
the Protestants were becoming uncom- 
fortably active. They had opened 34 
new chapels in the last year, Roman 
Catholics said. This was a violation of 
the Spanish constitution which states 
that “ceremonies and manifestations 
other than those of the Catholic religion 
will not be permitted.” 

Obviously Protestants are trying to 
“convert Spain into a land of missions,” 
a prominent Roman Catholic told an 
Associated Press reporter. Already 
there were 164 Protestant chapels, one 
seminary, six schools, a publishing 
house, and two bookstores in 35 of 
Spain’s 51 provinces. Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco had gone so far as to 
say that freedom of religion exists in 
Spain. 

Last month Roman Catholics were 
reducing the number of Protestant 
chapels. One in the Cuatro Caminos 
section of Madrid was wrecked, its fur- 
nishings smashed, and the words “Long 
live the Virgin” painted on the walls. 
Police were detailed to guard the 
churches against further fury. 


Mexico might be next 

Protestant success had usually been 
a signal for an outbreak of Roman 
Catholic violence. If that continued to 
be true, the next outbreak was right 
around the corner in Mexico. 

Presbyterians had been progressing 
so rapidly that last month they found 
it necessary to add a new synod in their 
church organization. Now they had 
three, the new one being called the 
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Central Synod, and including the pres- 
byteries of Oaxaca, the Federal Dis- 
trict, and the frontier region between 
Mexico and the U.S. 

Next would come the first General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of Mexico. More than 100 pastors, thou- 
sands of other Presbyterians, and lead- 
ers from eight countries would as- 
semble. 


League clear of debt 

There would be no deficit in the finan- 
cial accounts of the Luther League of 
America this year. That was an- 
nounced at the annual meeting of the 
League executive committee in Spring- 
field, Ohio, last month. 

Congregations had given $6,500 in re- 
sponse to appeal for a “Faith in Youth” 
contribution in September. Leagues 
had given an extra $2,700 in special of- 
ferings on Youth Sunday. The Luther 
League had been having difficulty keep- 
ing its books balanced since its mem- 
bership had been seriously reduced at 
the beginning of the war. At one time 
the Leagues had reported 59,077 mem- 
bers. Gradually the total is creeping 
back toward that level. In November 
it stood at 31,341. 

Plans for the next national conven- 
tion of the Luther League were made 
at the Springfield meeting. It would be 
in Roanoke, Va., Aug. 22-26, 1949. A 
previous plan for taking part in an all- 
Lutheran youth gathering in Minne- 
apolis in 1949 had been called off. 


Churches are all right 

People may stay away from church, 
but it isn’t a sign of disrespect. In Eng- 
land last month 71 per cent of those 
questioned by public-opinion testers 
said the churches are doing their work 
“well” or “fairly well.” 

Those who have become “more in- 


terested in religion” than formerly 
numbered 13 per cent, while 21 per cent 
said they were less interested. The rest 
hadn’t noticed any change. Upper and 
middle class people were more critical 
of the churches than the workers. 

In an American survey in June, 32.6 
per cent said religious leaders are “do- 
ing the most good for the country at 
the present time.” Business leaders got 
18.8 per cent of the votes; government 
leaders 15.4; labor leaders 10.6. In 1942 
only 17.5 per cent had put religious 
leaders at the top. Government leaders 
got the highest vote then. 

In Columbus, Ohio, a religious census 
disclosed that 95 per cent of the res- 
idents had either a church membership 
or preference. Seventy-four per cent 
named a Protestant church, 17 per cent 
Roman Catholic. 

In San Diego, Calif., Protestants be- 
gan a survey to discover people who 
belong to churches but do not attend. 
They found so many in one day that 
they stopped surveying. They already 
had enough work on their hands in 
seeking those they had located. 

Church-going is moré popular than 
the movies with employees of the Gen- 
eral Aniline Film Corporation, New 
York City. A questionnaire in Septem- 
ber indicated that 6,000 among 9,000 on 
the payroll attend church regularly. 
Those going to the movies every week 
numbered 4,113. 


Still want census 

From the Commerce Department 
budget last spring the U.S. Congress 
slashed out the $400,000 appropriation 
for a church census. The work had 
been about 60 per cent completed when 
the cut-off came. Since 1906 the U.S. 
government had authorized a church 
census every 10 years. 

There might still be hope, thought the 
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Association of Statisticians of Amer- “Catholics, and Jews agreed on one 
ican Religious Bodies. At a meeting thing. They would petition Congress 
last month thé Protestants, Roman for money to complete the count. 


PRAYER FOR CONGRESS. The Rev. James S. Montgomery, chaplain of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, prays at opening of session. Standing behind him is Speaker Joseph Martin. The 
Senate chaplain is the Rev. Peter Marshall Religious News Service Fhoto 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Peace making 

HEARTENING SIGNS of eventual peace 
and prosperity for the world may be 
found in the number of trade agree- 
ments being negotiated at the present 
time, often between former enemies and 
present suspects. 

Beneath diplomatic smoke-clouds, to- 
gether with threatening words and 
gestures of officials, Italy has concluded 
trade agreements with Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria which will be mutually help- 
ful. Britain and Russia are quietly re- 
approaching negotiations for an ex- 
change of exports. Both parties feel 
surer now of being able to make and 
keep promises. Uncertainty was the 
real reason for the breakdown of nego- 
tiations last year. 

Romania and Argentina have recently 
concluded a trade agreement which in- 
volves a $25,000,000 credit to Romania 
to buy Argentine hides, hard woods, 
wool and grain. On Nov. 15, France 
announced a new agreement with Hun- 
gary which will total 1,000,000,000 francs 
each way during 1948. 

Other agreements between other na- 
tions are now under discussion. Obli- 
gations of this sort, entered into freely 
and not by force, bring peace measur- 
ably nearer. 


Free speech 

SECRECY WITH RESPECT to General 
Wedemyer’s report on China is doubly 
unfortunate. It casts suspicion on the 
policies of the U.S. State Department, 
and it jeopardizes China’s chances for 
really needed aid. Patriotic Chinese 
public officials were glad to have some 
of the things aired by Wedemyer made 
known to the world. The silence en- 
forced by U.S. diplomatic authorities 
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can only crush the hopes of China’s 
more enlightened servants. 

It seems that the chief item which the 
State Department is suppressing is re- 
garding a charge that Chiang Kai-shek 
is silencing all independent expression 
of public opinion by means of official 
propaganda, censorship and secret po- 
lice. This is more likely the work of a 
powerful clique in the Kuomintang, 
which is reported to have suppressed 
privately-owned papers of influence— 
Shun Pao, Sin Wen Pao and Ta King 
Pao, for example—only to have them 
re-established as Kuomintang organs. 

If this is the reason for the embargo 
on Wedemyer’s report, it will not com- 
mend the Department to the confidence 
of the American people, who will al- 
ways resent the suppression of free 
speech and a free press. 


Lesson for Brazil 

USERS OF RICE, recently anxious about 
its threatened scarcity, will be inter- 
ested in the collapse of Brazil’s attempt 
to make big and quick profits by keep- 
ing her 450,000,000-pound rice crop out 
of the International Emergency Food 
Council. The plan to upset the IEPC 
control-price backfired. 

Preliminary agreements made by U.S. 
private firms to buy the rice at greatly 
advanced prices fell through. Now 
Brazil’s ports and warehouses are 
glutted with rice, and stocks in the in- 
terior have been rotting for want of 
buyers. Brazil is seeking a return to 
the control machinery of IEPC in a 
sadder and poorer state of mind and 
wallet. 

In the meantime her breaking with 
TEPC cut Brazil off from U.S. wheat, 
since that agency made the recommen- 
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dations with respect to wheat distribu- 
tion. This precipitated a situation so 
severe in Brazil that there was talk of 
a needed return to the mandioca-corn- 
meal bread of war years. That meant 
trouble with the people. This has been 
averted by an emergency U.S. alloca- 
tion of 40,000 tons of wheat monthly. 


Women won't work 

BRITISH DISAPPOINTMENTS in exports 
have another added to the mounting 
list. An effort to regain her former 
markets for Lancashire textiles has been 
wrecked on the unwillingness of women 
to come back to the old-fashioned mills 
(though they have been equipped with 
all kinds of comforts) after experienc- 
ing the novel employment and higher 
wages of the munitions plants. 

There is another reason; their men- 
folk are getting much higher wages, and 
the women prefer the leisure offered 
by the government’s socializing plans. 
Still another reason for the lack of 
workers is that a former ready supply 
of young people coming out of school 
has been checked by the increase in 
the “school-leaving” age. Now the mill- 
owners are trying to hire displaced per- 
sons and girls from Eire. However, this 
in turn produces another difficulty— 
lack of housing accommodations. 


‘Slow 

AID PROMISED TO TURKEY is now 
crowding her ports of Iskenderun 
(Alexandretta) on her southern coast, 
Izmir (Smyrna) on the Aegean coast, 
and Istanbul (Constantinople) on the 
Bosphorus. This aid is intended chiefly 
+o bolster Turkey’s defense against her 
+hreatening northern neighbor, but the 


‘progress in this matter will be slow. 


Each of these ports can handle only 
about 500 tons of cargo daily, and the 


facilities for moving even such small 
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amounts to their destinations are woe- 
fully inadequate. This is partly due to 
the enforced need of keeping most of 
her productive youth under arms, as 
well as using-more than half of her 
annual budget for military defense. 

But it is also caused by Turkey’s 
backwardness as a nation, and the poor 
use of the funds placed at her disposal. 
For instance, she built a $20,000,000 air- 
craft engine factory in a remote loca- 
tion where it will be virtually useless. 
Likewise she used a third of the 
$100,000,000 loan, intended for imple- 
menting the Truman policy, to build a 
super-modern House of Parliament in 
Ankara. 

There is, however, a more hopeful 
outlook in Turkey’s latest venture. She 
is building a large new factory at Ada- 
pazar for the manufacture of railway 
rolling-stock, and expects to build 1,000 
passenger coaches, and to repair 2,500 
freight cars annually. Transportation 
and distribution are major needs. 


Here and there 

Tye AmertcaN Medical Association 
reports that Alaska’s rate of mortality 
from tuberculosis is nine times that of 
the U.S. The situation is one that can 
be remedied by proper health and hos- 
pital facilities. ... JAVA IS LIKELY to gain 
her independence by default. Holland 
is seriously contemplating the with- 
drawal of her forces from there because 
she can’t afford the daily $1,000,000 it 
costs to maintain her troops. . . . GER- 
MANS in the American occupation zone 
are emulating Russia’s novelty of nat- 
urally colored cotton by seeking to pro- 
duce colored woods in the Spessart 
forest. They aim to furnish lumber of 
any desired color by injecting dyes near 
the roots of living trees. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


W. M. Ritter, Washington Lutheran 
layman and highly successful business 
man, has been in correspondence with 
the White House and State Department, 
urging his conviction that sessions of 
the United Nations be opened with 
prayer. A letter from the State Depart- 
ment includes these paragraphs. 


State Department 

“The advisability of suggesting that 
prayers be included on the agenda of 
such meetings has been the subject of a 
thoughtful and thorough study by of- 
ficers of this Department. Although the 
matter remains under consideration, it 
is believed that in view of the varying 
religious beliefs of the different repre- 
sentatives and of long-established inter- 
national tradition, the United States at 
the present time should make no formal 
proposal that meetings of the United 
Nations be opened with prayer. 

“Great difficulties would arise, as I 
am sure you realize, in attempting to 
arrange for any international gathering 
a religious observance which would be 
acceptable to the many different re- 
ligious faiths and philosophies of the 
participating delegates. In order to en- 
sure that the representatives of inter- 
national conferences have complete 
freedom to seek guidance in any of the 
ways consistent with their beliefs, the 
tradition has long been established that 
religious ceremonies are not included 
on the agenda. The continuation of this 
practice seems entirely consistent with 
our basic American philosophy of com- 
plete religious freedom as expressed in 
the Constitution, and with the United 
Nations Charter which emphasizes tol- 
erance and respect for ‘fundamental 
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PRAYER AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


freedoms for all without distinction as ] 
to race, sex, language or religion.’” | 
That reads well until you analyze it | 


carefully. ... Why couldn’t the various | } 


viewpoints and practices of religion, — 
represented in U.N., be given the chance © 
to lead in prayer in their own way? ... 
Is all the light available being focused 
upon the terrific problems before U.N. 
without corporate prayer by the rep- 
resentatives? Must U.N. be limited in 
its search for divine guidance to the 
private prayers of delegates and of 
countless numbers of individual cit- 
izens? In other words, is the fullest 
guidance available unless U.N. dele- 
gates practice some form of corporate 
prayer themselves? 


Questions 

Is the response of the State Depart- 
ment to Mr. Ritter’s suggestion only 
another illustration of democracy’s ef- 
fort to face its job apart from the re- 
ligious rootage that gave it birth? 

‘Doesn’t the omission of prayer from 
U.N. agenda mean that U.N. delegates 
act like “proprietors” instead of “guests” 
on this planet, to use Paul Scherer’s 
word? Don’t they act as if we mortals 
are more concerned with the welfare of 
the human race than the Creator him- 
self, and that we are quite competent 
without Him? Isn’t the omission of 
prayer freedom from religion rather 
than freedom of religion? 

And take a look at the State Depart- 
ment’s quotation from U.N. Charter, 
quoted above. “Race, sex, language, 
religion.” The first three constantly 
have the right of expression at U.N. 
Why must the fourth remain silent? 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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French Lutherans Look Ahead 


By FRANCK GUEUTAL 


A step is taken toward unification of three Lutheran churches 


in France. 


WE MAY NOT HAVE much to eat here 
in Paris, but we have plenty of strikes. 

Unfortunately a subway strike came 
just at the time of a most important 
Lutheran gathering, Oct. 20-22, and 
many people were prevented from at- 
tending. The purpose of the meeting 
was to create a General Pastoral Con- 
ference, which includes all pastors of 
the Lutheran areas in France—Alsace, 
Montbeliard, and Paris. 

About 40 pastors were present. The 
main purpose of forming this Confer- 
ence is to prepare for organic unifica- 
tion of the Lutheran Church of France, 
which is at present impossible because 
the Church of Alsace is state-sup- 
ported, while Montbeliard and Paris 
are independent of the state. The Con- 
ference will meet at least once a year. 

For our first meeting Dr. S. C. Mich- 
elfelder, executive secretary of the Lu- 
theran World Federation, was our guest 
and gave a public lecture on “Lutheran- 
ism and Ecumenicity.” It is of course 
impossible to foretell what such an 
organization can do for the future of 
our church. However it may help us 
to co-ordinate our efforts and activities 
in this country. It may be considered 
as a result of the same spirit which 
was evident at the Lutheran assembly 
in Lund. 


Pastor Gueutal, the Paris correspondent of "The 
Lutheran," is editor of "Fraternite Evangelique." 
He has been appointed director of the work 
of extending the ministry of the Lutheran Church 
to Baltic and German refugees in France. 
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Plans are made for ministry to 200,000 refugees 


Tue LuTHERAN CHurcH of France is 
very likely one of the smallest in the 
world. In a country of more than 40 
million people, she counts only about 
350,000 members, most of them living 
in Alsace. But compared to the other 
French Protestants, she is an important 
minority (about two-fifths) and I can 
say now an active minority. 

It has not always been the case, and 
for several years, specially between the 
two world wars, the Lutherans seem 
to have been living on their capital, 
without trying to extend their field of 
activity and to develop their influence 
outside of the borders of the church. 

In fact, because of lack of pastors and 
shortage of money, it was necessary to 
merge several parishes under the di- 
rection of one man. For the same rea- 
son, several communities which had 
two or three pastors a few years ago, 
have only one now. 


THERE ARE many reasons which can 
explain that disappointing situation: 
growing indifference among the people, 
dispersion of the members as a result 
of modern conditions and industry. .. . 
One important factor was our isolation 
in the midst of a Roman Catholic coun- 
try and the lack of contact with the 
other Lutheran churches of the world. 
And I mean not only personal contact, 
but also spiritual bonds. The French- 
speaking Lutherans are a small minority 
even inside of the Lutheran Church of 
France. : 

Today the conditions are quite dif- 
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ferent and I can say that our church 
is starting a new activity and a new 
life. After the hard experiences of the 
war we have seen the number of our 
young students in theology growing up 
in a very satisfactory way; the lay peo- 
ple are getting more interested in the 
work of the church and are taking 
larger part in many activities. Closer 
relations have been established with 
Lutheran churches outside of France. 
Also, the formation of the Lutheran 
World Federation will be of a great im- 
portance and significance for us. 


ANOTHER PREOCCUPATION of the day 
is for our church the painful question 
of refugees and displaced persons in 
France. According to reliable informa- 
tion 200,000 people from the Baltic na- 
tions—Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania— 
who had to flee before the Russian army 
and who are living in camps in Ger- 
many, are awaited in France. The 
greatest part of them belong to the Lu- 
theran Church. We hope that it will 
be allowed to the Baltic pastors to come 
with their communities, so that our 
brethren can have their own pastors. 
But it is very likely that many will have 
to live widely scattered in our country 
in places where there is no Lutheran 
church and no Lutheran pastor. 

Important groups of German immi- 
grants are coming also with their fam- 
ilies and intend to settle in France. I 
have heard already of three groups of 
specialized workers and engineers who 
live far away from one another and far 
away from a Lutheran Church. Those 
groups count several children and have 
no pastors with them. One of those 
groups in the middle of France has 
asked to be connected with our Home 
Mission of Paris. 


ON THE OTHER HAND there are the Ger- 
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AMERICAN Gls in France during the war got 
acquainted with some of the Lutherans. The 
Service Center in Paris was the meeting-place. 
Pastor Pascal Brunnarius and an American sol- 
dier (see cut) shared in giving presents to 
French children 


man war prisoners who ask to become 
civilian workers in the factories or in 
the mines. They live just like ordinary 
workers but as the German chaplains 
of the camps are not allowed to visit 
them they must live outside of the 
church. More than 90,000 war prisoners 
have been. already transferred and 
many of them belong to the Lutheran 
Church. It is probable that a great 
many of those men, when they can, will 
return to Germany. But others will 
settle in France, and specially those 
who are from East Germany and from 
Silesia. Some have no news from home 
and have lost everything. Some ask 
their families to come to France. 

Confronting such a situation, our 
church cannot remain indifferent. She 
has no right to leave all those men, 
women, and children without the as- 
sistance of religion. She must do her 
best to give them the help of Word and 
Sacraments. 
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But It MEANS for us a huge respon- 
sibility and a work which oversteps our 
small means and possibilities. A com- 
mittee has been created under the pa- 
tronage of our General Synod and of 
the Church of Alsace which will have 
to work in connection with the French 
Protestant Federation and the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva. Since 
that activity is just beginning now, it 
is impossible to give any detail about 
it. The only thing I can say is that we 
need to be supported by the whole Lu- 
theran Church to be able to manage 
that great task. 

We ought to find six or more pastors 
able to speak German, to visit the vari- 
ous areas where those immigrants will 
live. And we need also money to face 
the great costs of that new organization. 
Our brethren in America must remem- 
ber that the salary of our French pas- 
tors is very low (between $62 and $75 
a month), so poor is the Church. She 
could not afford all alone the large ex- 
penses of that necessary work. 


FIRST PUBLISHING project at- 
tempted by all French Lutherans 
working together began this au- 
tumn with a 40-page book, Jesus 
Christ, le Maitre de notre Foi 
(Jesus Christ, Master of our 
Faith). It is by Theodald Suss. 


Seven more books are planned. 

French churchmen “believe it is 
necessary that the voice of the 
Lutheran Church be heard in this 
country,” they state in the preface 
to the new book. 


In a few days I shall go to Geneva 
to meet Dr. Michelfelder and discuss 
with him and with other members of the 
World Council on that matter. And I 
hope to give in another report more 
information about that urgent question. 

Until then I beg all our American 
friends to pray for us so that the Lord 
gives us the power to perform our duty 
faithfully, for the good of His Church. 


Fathers Get Attention 


California Lutherans take care of nervous husbands as well as 


everyone else who needs attention in their remarkable hospital 


A Ho.tywoop actor hurried down 
the corridor toward the nursery of the 
California Lutheran Hospital in Los 
Angeles. Although tears were stream- 
ing down his cheeks, he happily gasped, 
“What showmanship!” He was refer- 
ring to the manner in which hospital 
authorities had cared for him—an ex- 
pectant father. 

The new treatment for harried fath- 
ers-to-be began at California Lutheran 
as a wartime expedient. With doctors 
away at Anzio and Guadalcanal and the 
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hospital nursing corps understaffed, a 
way had to be devised to pacify these 
forgotten men. The scheme hit upon 
works like this: 

The loud speaker in the waiting room 
clicks and a doctor’s voice booms, “At- 
tention, Mr. Brown. Your wife has just 
arrived in the delivery room. Every- 
thing is going according to schedule. 
Stand by for further news.” 

At intervals of a few minutes the 
loud speaker sputters again and the 
doctor reports on Mrs. Brown’s condi- 
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"LISTEN CAREFULLY, 
MR. BROWN" 


tion. When baby boy Brown 
is born the bulletin follows 
this pattern: 

‘Mr. Brown, you are the 
father of a son. Listen care- 
fully.” Then can be heard a 
slapping noise and a sharp 
wail. “That, Mr. Brown, was 
your son taking his first 
breath.” Later the doctor 
continues, “Time of delivery 
was 11.34 p.m. Baby weighs 
seven pounds and four 
ounces. Proceed to the nursery at the 
end of the corridor and you may see 
him shortly.” 


CHANCES ARE THAT Infant Brown was 
about the 40,000th baby born in Cali- 
fornia Lutheran Hospital. Enough chil- 
dren have come out of the obstetrical 
division of this and the Santa Monica 
Hospital, also owned and operated by 
the Lutheran Hospital Society of South- 
ern California, to populate Kalamazoo, 
Mich. In 1945 alone 2,583 were born in 
California Hospital and 1,402 in Santa 
Monica Hospital. 

But care of babies and expectant 
fathers is just one small part of the 
society’s work. By the end of 1945 its 
doctors had administered to 254,350 pa- 
tients. In addition, 190,000 persons had 
been treated as outpatients in different 
clinics. Charitable work in one year 
amounted to $703,919.44. 

Today the society owns 20 buildings 
and operates three hospitals, including 
the Loamshire Convalescent Hospital. 
Its total income for one year is over 
$3,000,000. 
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Twenty-seven years ago its total as- 
sets were $25 and a dream. The $25 
had been given by a group of Lutheran 


laymen in Los Angeles. The dream 
originated with a tall, robust Viking 
named Adolph Larson. 

Some people smiled when they passed 
Adolph Larson on the street. They 
thought him eccentric. Always he car- 
ried with him a hand-carved wooden 
cane, and his spats, striped trousers 
and cutaway coat were known all over 
Los Angeles. When he became known 
as the man who was looking for a hos- 
pital, smiles broadened. 

This white-headed Norwegian, how- 
ever, was a man with leadership qual- 
ities. He got his start in the West in the 
millinery business. His Scandinavian 
blood soon had him beginning a sardine 
factory, which has since become part of 
a nationally known canning company. 
When the United Lutheran Brother- 
hood of Los Angeles organized, it 
drafted him as its first president. 


“WE MUST HAVE an objective,” he told 
the men, and pointed to the need of a 
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good hospital in the city. The men soon 
caught his enthusiasm. The fact that 
their organization had only $25 in its 
treasury never seemed to bother them. 
“Larson knows what he is doing,” they 
said. “He’s the man who organized Our 
Saviour’s Deaconess Lutheran Hospital 
in Chicago.” 

Neither did the lack of money seem 
to worry the board of directors of the 
old California Hospital. They soon be- 
came interested. Their head, Dr. Walter 
Lindley, had been searching for a non- 
profit community organization to take 
over the institution. Here was the an- 
swer to their problem. 

The old California Hospital had a 
heritage behind it. It had been started 
in 1887 by a group of doctors. One of 
them, Dr. Joseph Kurtz, is partly re- 
sponsible for the change in styles that 
took place in the 1890’s. In a widely 
publicized paper, “Dress Reform in Its 
Relation to Medicine,” he suggested that 
tightly laced corsets, numerous petti- 
coats, and trailing dresses be discarded 
as unsanitary. 

Another of the group, Dr. Lindley, 
became health officer in Los Angeles 
and secured the first sewer system for 
Main Street. He inaugurated the sys- 
tem of free vaccination for all children 
and began the local practice of register- 
ing births and deaths. 

In 1910 the California Hospital estab- 
lished the first emergency aviation hos- 
pital—at Domingues Field. In the first 
World War, the hospital furnished the 
first nursing unit for the Navy Base 
Hospital No. 3 sent overseas. Miss Sue 
Dauser, a graduate of California Hos- 
pital, was chief nurse. Six doctors con- 
nected with the hospital had served as 
presidents of the California Medical 
Association before 1920. 


Mr. Larson was not the only strong 
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PRESIDENT of the Lutheran Hospital Society of 
Southern California is Fritz Noel, a ULC layman 
with a long record of valued service 


character connected with the organiza- 
tion of the new California Lutheran 
Hospital. The plan might never have 
gone through without the help of Anita 
Baldwin, daughter of “Lucky” Baldwin 
of race-horse fame. She had set up a 
fund for a hospital for babies. 

According to tradition, she studied 
the plans of the Lutheran society and 
announced, “This looks good enough 
for my bet.” She gave $50,000 as the 
first substantial gift to the organiza- 
tion. With this money a clinic was 
erected on the grounds. 

G. W. Olson, head of the Swedish 
Hospital in Minneapolis, arrived to be- 
come superintendent, Jan. 3, 1922. His 
program for improvement included re- 
organization of the medical staff, estab- 
lishing of an X-ray department, and 
improvement of the pathological and 
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So successful were Lutheran managers that this Santa Monica hospital was placed in their charge 


clinical laboratory. In his 10-year ad- 
ministration the hospital was approved 
by the American College of Surgeons 
and accredited by the American Med- 
ical Association. 

The clinic building was completed in 
1922. In 1924, a nurses’ home was fin- 
ished. The women’s auxiliary, organ- 
ized the year before, furnished the par- 
lor and reception room. In 1926, a new 
fireproof structure replaced the old 
four-story frame hospital building. 

Success succeeded at California Lu- 
theran. Attracted by the first-rate work 
done, two doctors in Santa Monica who 
owned a hospital petitioned the Lu- 
theran society to assume control and 
management. The offer was accepted in 
January 1942. Thus the hospital facil- 
ities under Lutheran auspices in the 
Los Angeles area was doubled. 

Since then many communities in 
southern California have requested the 
society to build a hospital in their sec- 
tion. Other hospitals have offered to 
turn their entire assets over to the so- 
ciety in order to benefit from the rep- 
utation of the present institutions oper- 
ated by the organization. 

This high reputation is deserved. The 
society operates the only collegiate 
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school of nursing in southern California. 
It conducts the only approved school for 
the training of dietitians in Los Angeles. 
California Lutheran is the only hos- 
pital not connected with a medical 
school in southern California that is ap- 
proved by the American College of 
Surgeons and the American Medical 
Association for the training of surgeons. 


DESPITE THE GROWTH of the society’s 
activities it has remembered that it 
was organized to give Christian service. 
General policy is that all patients are 
admitted on the basis of medical need. 
Financial circumstances of the patient 
are a secondary matter. 

Many patients come to the hospital 
thinking they have sufficient funds to 
pay for needed services, only to find 
that complications have made their sav- 
ings dwindle. In some cases, when the 
family wage earner has been hospital- 
ized, the family must have assistance 
to get sufficient money for food and 
clothing. 

These cases the social worker, Miss 
Anne Williamson, follows up in detail. 
Each year she brings a list of people 
to the board of directors and recom- 
mends either that the entire balance 
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With $25—and a dream—the California Hospital project began. This is the Los Angeles building 


of their bill be cancelled or that the 
portion that cannot be adequately budg- 
eted by the family be cancelled. Over 
285 families have been aided in this 
manner. 

The society is not yet satisfied; its 
accomplishments have not fully met 
community needs. The United Hospital 
Fund recently studied hospital facilities 
in the City of the Angels. Its findings: 
minimum need in the county was 4,200 
additional hospital beds. Each month 
3,500 ill and injured people were re- 
fused hospitalization because of lack 
of facilities. Another 7,000 were placed 
on waiting lists. 

Immediate plans of the society call for 
a new wing on the California Hospital 
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to house 150 beds and an addition to 
the Santa Monica Hospital to contain 
143 beds. More remote is a project to 
expand the Loamshire Convalescent 
Hospital by 100 beds. 

More national publicity, however, will 
probably go to a pet dream of General 
Manager Ritz E. Heerman than to all 
the wings that are added. It concerns 
the care of expectant fathers. With the 
improvement of recording equipment 
he hopes to be able to present to each 
new father a transcription of the broad- 
cast of the birth of his child. And who 
knows, he says, some day television 
might be installed. 

That’s what can happen with $25 and 
a dream. 
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ANY DAY NOW— 


By CATHERINE HERZEL 


The old man waited as patiently as he could for the word 


he was expecting. 


‘Ir won’t BE long now,” said Fred- 
erick. The man sitting next to him on 
the bench gave no sign that he heard. 
He was an old man, old in a way that 
had no relation to years only. Fred- 
erick felt young beside him, his 60 years 
no burden. He felt big, too, for though 
he was only a shadow of his former 
robust self, this man beside him was 
wizened, wrinkled, dried-up, as if no 
kindly flesh kept his skin and bones 
apart. 

“Any day the order could come,” 
Frederick went on. His neighbor still 
seemed deaf to his words, but Fred- 
erick was compelled to talk to some- 
one. He must give words to his hope, 
that it might keep alive in the general 
atmosphere of despair. 

“My papers are all in order. My son 
in America has affidavits made out, 
certificates of character, assurances that 
he is well able to take care of me— 
everything. . . . Here,” he tapped his 
breast pocket, “here I have an airplane 
ticket to fly across the Atlantic Ocean. 
And a railroad ticket from New York 
to Johnstown, Pa. ... And in the city 
of Johnstown he has left word with a 
taxi company. I will call them from the 
station and they will meet me, at any 
time of day or night, and drive me to 
his farm. 

“Though that seems an extravagance,” 
he added in another tone. “You see, 
his farm is all of 30 miles away. I don’t 
need a taxi....I could take a bus. Or 
I could call him when I reach Johns- 
town. Then he could come in his own 
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Perhaps it would come tomorrow 


automobile and get me. That would be 
best. I will write and tell him to do 
that... .” He was silent a moment, 
then he nudged his neighbor. “That I 
can’t do, for I might be in Johnstown 
long before a lettér. Any day, now.” 


THE OLD MAN seemed to come to life. 
He stirred himself in his wrappings. 
Then he turned his head slowly in 
Frederick’s direction. “My wish for you 
is that you may reach America and see 
your son before you die,” he said in a 
voice that seemed to echo from a tomb. 

“You don’t understand,” Frederick 
said anxiously. He felt an urgent need 
to convince this unknown. “I always 
meant to go back to America. I did 
not cast in my lot with Germany.” He 
lowered his voice. “I lived in Amer- 
ica. I had a good job, a foreman in a 
steel mill. I met my wife there, and 
my first two children were born there. 
So you see, this son in America, he is 
an American citizen by birth. That 
ought to make a difference.” 

His thoughts clung to the hope im- 
plied in that American citizenship. He 
turned to his neighbor again. “I came 
back to Germany only to settle an es- 
tate. A farm was willed to me, and we 
came here to sell it and to visit with 
our folks. Always we meant to go back. 
But we could not sell the farm at once. 
Then came the first war, and we were 
caught here. 

“After that, it was this chance to get 
good land in Silesia. I would have been 
a fool not to do that. And the farm I 
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built up . . . a wonderful dairy farm. 
Such a barn... you would not believe 
it! Cement floors, electric lights. .. .” 
He shook his head. ‘And then, over- 
night, all gone. You can’t imagine how 
clean it was ... how fat and sleek the 
cows ... how rich the milk... .” 


HE BROKE OFF suddenly. The clerk 
had come into the office with a sheaf of 
papers. Frederick went up to the desk 
and leaned against it to steady himself. 
His knees were shaking. 

“Frederick Muller is the name,” he 
said in English. “My papers are all in 
order. I am waiting for a permit to get 
on the plane for New York.” 

The clerk flipped through the papers 
carelessly. “Nothing here for Fred- 
erick Muller,” he said. “Who is next, 
please?” 

So, it was delayed once more. 

He half turned to the indifferent 
clerk, to beg him to look through the 
papers again, more slowly this time. 
But that would not do. It might even 
anger the clerk, who had the power to 
mislay that necessary order. 

He turned to go, his shoulders droop- 
ing. As he went out the door he saw 
the old man still sitting on the bench. 
The ancient eyes flickered for a mo- 
ment. Frederick stood, as if the old 
man had commanded him to listen. But 
the wrinkled eyelids dropped down 
over the eyes and there was again no 
sign of life. Frederick went out into 
the street. 


THE worps of the old man lingered 
in his mind. “My wish for you... to 
see your son before you die.” He 
thought of Caroline, his wife. She had 
not wanted to leave America, not even 
for the visit they had meant it to be. 
Through these last years she had said 
so often, “Only to see America again 
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‘before I die!” But she had died with- 


out seeing it. Perhaps it was just as 
well. She had gone before they had 
been driven from the farm, before there 
was this ever-present hunger. While 
she had lived, there had been enough 
for themselves and to share. How she 
would suffer seeing these little children 
with nothing to eat and nothing to wear 
and not be able to help them with even 
a crust of bread. 

He sat down on a pile of rubble. That 
old man in the office, how could he 
walk there? Frederick was no longer 
able to walk a few blocks without rest- 
ing. How did these dim ghosts drifting 
past him on the sidewalk manage to 
hold on to life? Not everyone had sons 
in America to help them with food 
packages. Very few had his hope, that 
each day might bring the expected or- 
der to fly out of this misery. How did 
they hold on to sanity, when they had 
no hope? To have little children cling- 
ing to you, crying for bread when there 
was none! 

He shook his head. This kind of 
thinking was no good. He must think 
of the many ways in which he was so 
fortunate. But never-ending hunger 
left you weak. You could not always 
control your thoughts, or maintain 
hope. 


WITH AN EFFORT he fixed his mind on 
the farm in Silesia. He went over the 
house, room by room. Then over the 
farmland, field by field. He saved un- 
til last the thought of the fine dairy 
barn he had built. He saw its clean- 
washed floor. The cattle stood in their 
stalls, each cow an individual that he 
could see and call by name. It had been 
hardest of all to leave the cows when 
the order came to evacuate the village. 
What had happened to them, he won- 
dered. It would be better if the Rus- 
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sians had sent them home to Russian 
farms, rather than kill them for meat. 
Good milk cows were not meant to be 
slaughtered. 

A woman sat down near him. Fred- 
erick looked at her, then turned quickly 
away. It did not do to begin conversa- 
tion with women. They had children 
dead, or worse .. . dying. They had 
husbands or sons vanished in the gloom 
of prison camps or in the still deeper 
gloom of the Russian vastness. 

God had been good to the Mullers. 
True, Ilse’s husband was still missing, 
but Dorothea and Elizabeth were with 
him, and the youngest of the ee 
Otto, was safe. 


HE HAD BEEN reluctant to leave the 
village, not knowing where Otto might 
be. And the day after they had left, 
Otto, released from the army, had come 
home... home to a deserted farmstead, 
a silent village. Only the cows had been 
left, standing patiently in their stalls. 
The boy had pitched down hay for the 
animals, given them a last drink of 
water, and set out to find his family. 

Several days later Frederick and his 
two daughters had been trudging along 
through strange country. They walked 
beside the wagon in silence, for what 
was there to say? The questions that 
troubled them were best left unsaid. 
Where was Otto? Where was Ilse with 
her two children? A car behind them 
honked its horn. Frederick urged the 
horses to the side of the road. 

“Papa!” 

Frederick turned his head, and there, 
climbing down from the car was Otto. 

They had talked hurriedly together. 
If Otto should be taken prisoner, better 
that it be by the Americans. They had 
hidden him in the bed of the wagon 
and had set off again. After that they 
had walked faster, for now their jour- 
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ney had a goal, however vague, the 
American Zone. 


FINALLY THEY HAD come to this city 
and stayed here. One place was as good 
as another. It was hard living, but not 
as hard as most people had it. The 
family was together. Boxes from Amer- 
ica arrived with loving regularity. And 
when Frederick would go to America 
there would be more for the others to 
eat. 

“And me, I am not finished. When 
I have enough to eat again, I will be 
able to work, to Help my son. Perhaps 
to prune the grape vines, or feed the 
chickens.” He had spoken aloud with- 
out realizing it. The woman turned to 
him politely. 

She might be a young woman. It was 
hard to tell from the gray face and thin 
hands. She sat on the heap of rubble 
not so much as if she were tired and 
resting but rather as if there was no 
reason for doing anything else. 

“Yes?” she said, courteously but from 
a great distance. 

“And the little granddaughter. I will 
take her to walk with me through the 
fields, and tell her of her father when 
he was small.” 

“You go soon?” 

The question shattered his dream. 

“Not today, not today,” he muttered. 
“But surely the permission will come 
soon. Maybe tomorrow. Indeed, it may 
be in the office now.” He started to rise 
as if to go back to the office, then sank 
down heavily. “They do not like you 
to come to ask about it more than once 
a day.” 

Depression weighed him down. The 
despair that seemed a part of the air he 
breathed—so strongly was it marked 
on the faces of the people he saw—that 
despair reached out to envelop him. 


DESPERATELY he turned to the woman. 
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“It carmot be!” he cried. “This misery 
is not forever. God has not kept us 
alive to mock us! Look how He has 
saved us so far, how He has kept us 
together, how He has brought Otto 
home. Why He has been so good to me 
I do not know. But surely, having come 
so far, I will not die here, waiting!” 

His words tumbled over themselves 
as he tried to tell the woman of the 
trip from Silesia and how Otto had 
found them. 

“See how we found Ilse, too,” he said. 
“How could we have learned where 
she was? And then, one Sunday morn- 
ing, Dorothea stood combing her hair, 
getting ready for church. She looked 
out the window and gave a scream. 
There in the snow stood Ilse. In bare 
feet, it is true, but still unharmed and 
with the two little boys in her arms.” 

A glimmer of expression lighted the 
woman’s eyes. “Her two little boys in 
her arms,” she echoed. “And they, the 
little boys, are they safe?” 

Frederick nodded. “The boxes from 
my son in America... the boys have 
clothes now, even underwear, and 
gloves. And the food ... we put aside 
an extra share for them. And when I 
go, there will be more for all of them.” 
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He looked to her, his face drained 
of hope. “When I go,” he whispered. 
“Tell me, woman, do you think I will 
get to go? Will a day ever come when 
that so-indifferent young clerk will say 
‘It is here’?” 

The woman looked at him intently. 
It was as if she were gathering all her 
energies, her powers, and all her will 
to believe, all the hopefulness that be- 
longed to a vanished life. A wisp of 
color came into her lips. Her eyes 
brightened. She stood up, then leaned 
forward to touch Frederick’s hand. 

“Listen, old man,” she said. “I be- 
lieve that you will go. Some day soon. 
It may be tomorrow.” 


SHE CLOSED HER EYES as if exhausted 
from some great feat of strength, then 
turned her back to him and drifted 
away. 

Frederick sat there a long time. He 
looked at his hand as if someone had 
placed there a gift. New courage began 
to creep back into his veins. He rose 
and began to walk toward home. He 
could see the girls coming to meet him, 
asking with their eyes if his visit had 
been successful. He could hear himself 
answering, “Not today, but it will 
come. It will come. Maybe tomorrow.” 


AsK, AND YE SHALL RECEIVE 


A Scandinavian Lutheran, a Swede to be exact, applied for the 
position of cook in the home of a wealthy family. When she applied 
she made the request that she be permitted time off on Sunday morn- 
ing so she could go to church. “Why, of course,” said her employer, 
“but you are the first Protestant who has ever made such a request.” 
The place of her employment being two miles from a bus line and 
three from town did not pose any problem, as the family chauffeur 
delivered her to the church door each Sunday morning. 

Don’t take for granted that to hold your job you must forget to 


worship. 


December 10, 1947 


—WALTER COWEN 
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THE WAY TO SAY, **1 LOVE YOU ’” 


By Mabel Kemp Gire 


A story I remember from childhood 
goes something like this: One morning 
after breakfast four children ran to 
their mother, kissed her, and said, “I 
love you, Mother.” Then one child ran 
out to play, with never a word of “May 
I help you?” 

A second child asked if he could help, 
and upon being told he could feed the 
chickens, rushed out enthusiastically. 
Just then some playmates came by and 
wanted him to join in a game. He left 
his task undone and went away with 
them, forgetting his wish to be helpful. 

The third, a little girl of three, 
wanted to help her mother by baking 
a cake. Upon being told as gently as 
possible that she could help more by 
doing the dusting, she pouted and ran 
away sobbing because she could not 
help in her own way. 

The fourth child, a boy of eight, 
waited until the others had gone out, 
then shyly asked his mother, “What 
can I do to help you?” She gave him 
a task suited to his ability, and he went 
about it happily and cheerfully, not 
going out to play until his mother as- 
sured him that there was nothing more 
he could do. 

At the end of the story was the ques- 
tion, “Which child loved mother best?” 


Or course the answer is obvious. 
But this story is recalled because it 
represents so well four types of Chris- 
tians—or would-be Christians—who 
would say as Peter did: “Yea, Lord, I 
love Thee.” 

Some who attend Sunday worship 
follow the service with their lips, read- 
ing the prayers, and singing the hymns 
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lustily. But as soon as the service is 
over they rush home, or off somewhere, 
with never a thought of what work 
there might be for them in God’s king- 
dom. Their days are filled with their 
own plans. 

A second group of church-goers fol- 
lows the service prayerfully, earnestly 
singing the hymns, and receive inspira- 
tion from the sermon which moves them 
with the desire to do some useful thing. 
But with the dawning of the next day 
routines claim their attention, and 
practical affairs loom large. The vision 
fades, the inspiration fails, the high re- 
solve is put away as a dream that will 
not fit in with the business of a work- 
day world. They are the second child. 


ANOTHER GROUP who attend church 
regularly is likewise inspired to serv- 
ice. They look around and seize upon 
any task that appeals to them and go to 
it with zest. But if it turns out not to 
be helpful after all, or is not acceptable 
in one way or another, they go their 
way offended, feeling themselves un- 
appreciated. 

“If I can’t sing in the choir, I won't 
teach a class.” ... “If I can’t plan the 
menu, I won’t serve on the clean-up 
committee.” Such is the theme-song of 
the type represented by the third child 
in the story. 

Finally, we have a group of Chris- 
tians who worship reverently, earnestly, 
receiving deep inspiration which impels 
them, in their private devotions, to ask, 
“God, what can I do in thy kingdom? 
Show me the path in which I may go, 
best to serve thee. Help me to know 
thy will.” 
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Felix Dallies 


Several of the choicest passages in all Luke's 
writing appear in these latter chapters of The 
Acts. See now 23:12—24:27. 


Pau.’s JEWISH opponents had been 
attempting to end his ministry ever 
since his conversion in A. D. 35. Again 
and again he barely escaped their plots. 
Now they redouble their efforts. So 
Luke must report how 40 of them take 
oath neither to eat nor to drink until 
they have killed him (23:12-15). One 
can only reflect that they must have 
become very hungry and thirsty for 
Paul was alive in a. p. 56 and lived until 
61 and perhaps longer. 

It was his nephew who saved Paul 
from the conspiracy (23:16-21). Since 
Paul was likely not less than 50 years 
of age and his sister was older, we must 
think of this nephew as a young man. 
Was he, himself, a Christian? Possibly; 
at least he must have loved his Chris- 
tian uncle. And, did the Christians of 
Jerusalem have their own sort of un- 
derground as did the Christians more 
recently in Europe? That is likely, for 
it has been so in every land and time 
when persecution has threatened to de- 
stroy the church. 

Possibly, therefore, there were in- 
formers who discovered the plot and 
relayed a report to Christian head- 
quarters. Then, rightly and wisely, 
James and the others summoned Paul’s 
nephew to save his uncle’s life. 

Let us call him Benjamin. He hur- 
ried to the castle and secured admission 
to Paul’s quarters. “Uncle Paul,” he 
said breathlessly, “they are going to try 
to kill you. They will ask to have you 
brought to the Sanhedrin again. But 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


By Ralph D. Heim 


they will be hiding in some alley; then, 
as you and the guard pass by, they will 
rush out to seize you and stone you to 
death.” 


PauL KNEW that no Roman officer 
would permit such a miscarriage of 
justice. He sent Benjamin to Claudius 
Lysias. The captain gave Benjamin a 
kindly reception and heard him in pri- 
vate. Benjamin told his story and then 
pleaded, “Don’t let them do it.” 

Claudius asked Benjamin to say 
nothing to anybody (23:22-30). Then 
he made provisions for safeguard- 
ing the prisoner. There would be an 
armed escort of 200 soldiers, 70 horse- 
men, and 200 spearsmen. They would 
go in the dead of night. They would 
take Paul down the stone-paved road 
to Caesarea, 50 miles away on the 
Mediterranean coast, where he would 
be under the protection of Felix, Ro- 
man deputy in charge of Judean affairs. 

Caesarea, too, had been built by 
Herod the Great. True to his nature 
as a great builder, he had made it an 
outstanding city. The harbor was a par- 
ticularly notable piece of engineering. 
Undoubtedly, too, Herod’s judgment 
hall in which Paul would be kept for 
two years was no mean structure. 

This is Paul’s fourth visit to Caesarea 
according to The Acts. Not long after 
his conversion, when he had ventured 
to visit Jerusalem, he had been sent 
back to Tarsus by way of Caesarea 
(9:30). When he was returning from 
his second missionary journey, he had 
landed at Caesarea before going down 
to Jerusalem (18:22). Quite recently, 
too, he had stopped at Caesarea en 
route to Jerusalem (21:18), and he 
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had lodged with Philip the evangelist. 
It was there that Agabus had warned 
him of the fate which had now befallen 
him. Such an acquaintance with the 
city and the presence of these friends 
will stand Paul in good stead later. 


FeLtrx (23:31-35) has an unsavory 
place in history. Emperor Claudius, 
who had appointed him procurator of 
Judea, later withdrew the appointment. 
His cruelty, greed, and self-seeking 
stirred more than one revolt. In fact, 
he is partially responsible for the out- 
break which resulted in the Jewish 
disaster of a. D. 70. The Roman his- 
torian Tacitus says of him that he “ex- 
ercised the prerogatives of a king with 
the spirit of a slave.” 

Paul was safely delivered into the 
not-so-tender care of Felix, as Claudius 
Lysias had ordered. The interesting 
letter of transmittal which accompanied 
him (23:25-30) can be rated high 
among masterpieces of diplomatic cor- 
respondence of a certain type. But 
compare it with the facts! 

Felix promised Paul a hearing as 
soon as it could be arranged. Five days 
later his accusers arrived from Jeru- 
salem and the case was called (24:1-9). 
The high priest himself had come—the 
Ananias with whom Paul had ex- 
changed those heated remarks in the 
Jerusalem Sanhedrin hearing. Also, 
Paul’s opponents had brought their 
lawyer Tertullus, another of the inter- 
esting characters who appear briefly in 
Luke’s pen-pictures. 

It is worthwhile contrasting the plea 
of Tertullus with the true history of the 
matter (21:27-35). That narrative 
then the letter, and finally the plea, 
represent the too typical descent, stage 
by stage, from the truth to a legal case. 

The flattering praise of Felix with 
which Tertullus began can scarcely be 
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said to accord with history. In fact, a 
wiser Felix would have seen the sar- 
donic mockery in the phrases The Jews 
did not “enjoy great quietness” under 
the rule of Felix. The deeds done by 
his “providence” were not worthy. The 
Jews did not accept his rule “with all 
thankfulness.” Doubtless, however, the 
words pleased the puppet’s itching ears. 


FurTHER, it was a shabby trick which 
Tertullus turned by representing the 
case as being scarcely worth so much 
trouble (verse 4).. He was really rec- 
ognizing the weakness of his own posi- 
tion when he suggested that he would 
require only a few moments to show 
how guilty Paul was. Actually, the less 
he would have to say, the better. 

To complete his perfidy, Tertullus 
turned a series of half-truths into un- 
truths and manipulated them in a 
shameful although skillful manner. The 
riot in Jerusalem was due to the se- 
ditious teaching of Paul, he explains. 
Paul is not only an enemy of the Jew- 
ish religion but also a traitor to Rome. 
Paul’s seizure is not an act of mob 
violence but a legal effort of Jewish 
leaders to preserve law and order. 
Lysias had not saved Paul from lynch- 
ing but had interfered with the orderly 
procedure of Jewish courts. 

Paul, acting as his own counsel, was 
allowed a rebuttal speech. Only one 
comment upon his defense can possibly 
be fitting, namely, an urgent recom- 
mendation to read it without fail (24: 
10-21). 

Felix dallied (24:22-26). Although 
the reason assigned for his delay was 
to wait for Lysias to arrive from Jeru- 
salem, his real reasons are revealed in 
verses 24:26a and 27b—he wanted to 
give Paul a chance to bribe him and 
he wanted to win favor with the Jews. 
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PAUL HAD A very different purpose 
in mind—to convert Felix and his wife 
Drusilla to Christianity. Drusilla is still 
another interesting character. A 16- 
year-old divorcee who had married 
Felix recently, she was a great-grand- 
daughter of Herod the Great. She 
would die in the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius in a. p. 79. 

It appears that Paul was able to 
channel the Holy Spirit to stir the un- 
easy consciences of Felix and Drusilla 
on some of the occasions when he con- 
fronted them (verse 25). When two 
years had passed, dilatory Felix had 
largely wasted two precious years of 
the apostle’s life. Of course, Paul was 
busy with other things during that time. 
He must have written many a letter. 
Some scholars think certain New Tes- 
tament epistles date from that time. 
Undoubtedly he kept directing his lieu- 
tenants in their work for the church. 
Also, Philip and his congregation must 
have rejoiced in the care they were 
able to bestow upon the prisoner. 

Yet there is every reason to believe 
that Paul welcomed the change that 
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” finally came (24:27) and Felix was suc- 


ceeded by a man of a different stripe. 
Festus would bring matters to a more 
prompt and lawful conclusion, if not a 
happy one. 


IT HAS BEEN possible above to men- 
tion certain interesting personalities 
who appear briefly in this Scripture. 
Now there is space to recognize some 
of the brief but choice expressions, often 
only parts of verses, which are sprinkled 
over all Luke’s chapters. Readers of 
The Acts cannot help being delighted 
with the author’s literary artistry cou- 
pled with his human insight to give us 
these flashes of inspiration. Here is a 
list which includes something from al- 
most every chapter: 


1:8 BRIS 1 20: 24, 35 
Deal 10:34 PALS AIS} 
3:6 13: 46 se ilal 
4:12 14 sdb =1:7, 58 C0), Wal 
5:24 15: 26 26: 29 
7:59, 60 16:9 28:15 
8:30, 31 fel: 


Perhaps the reader will want to add 
his own further choices to that string 
of Scriptural pearls. 


Nice PrEoPie 


Raymonp Barry, a rural mail carrier, working out of Maryville, 
Mo., found a letter in one of the boxes on his route with a half-dozen 


eggs and a note which read: 


“Mailman, I didn’t have any change this morning, so would you 
sell this half-dozen eggs to get a stamp for this letter? With what 
change is left bring me about six postcards and the rest in three-cent 


stamps.” 


Raymond Barry did as directed. 


THE BEST ADVICE one can give to a young preacher is that he should 
know exactly what he means to say at the beginning and at the end, 
and, it may be added, do not keep the two unduly apart. 

—Enric S. WATERHOUSE, Psychology and Pastoral Work 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Mrs. Bach Regrets 


THE HOLLY-DECKED lobby of the hotel 
was crowded as we came out of the 
meeting. “Did you ever see so many 
women together in your life?” laughed 
Mrs. Hedges, twin spots of color in her 
cheeks. “Just listen to the noise!” 

“Have to yell to be heard,” Mrs. Bach 
shouted in my ear, her black eyes 
dancing. The absurd little hat she wore 
perched on top of her silver-sprinkled 
curls bobbed as she spoke. “Let’s get 
out of this mob.” 

“T think it’s fun,’ Mrs. Hedges pro- 
tested. “I haven’t been in this big a 
crowd since before I was sick. I think 
it does you good to see a lot of women 
who think and feel as you do, all to- 
gether in one place.” 

“Not me!” Kitty Bach protested. “I’ve 
seen enough women this afternoon to 
last me the rest of my life.” 

“Oh, you! You’re just anti-social!— 
Oh, there’s Mrs. Schmidt from St. 
Paul’s. I haven’t seen her since the 
Conference Society meeting two years 
ago.” Mrs. Hedges darted off through 
the milling throng. “I’ll meet you at 
the elevator.” She circled a tinseled 
Christmas tree and disappeared. 


“IF I WERE an abstractionist painter,” 
mused Kitty, “I’d paint this crowd as 
all hats and mouths and waves of per- 
fume.” 

“What nonsense you talk, Kitty,” Mrs. 
Sullivan protested automatically. She 
was looking tall and beautiful and full 
of radiant energy. She had thrown her 
fur coat back from her shoulders and 
her brows beneath her modishly draped 
hat were puckered in an anxious frown 
as she gazed after Mrs. Hedges. “I wish 
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she wouldn’t hurry like that.” 

‘T hope she’s not going to suffer any 
ill effects from this trip,” I agreed. “I 
thought that to come to this meeting 
and hear a good speaker would be 
pleasant relaxation for her. I never 
dreamed she’d be so keyed up by it.” 

“She'll be all right,” predicted Kitty, 
serious for the moment. “Happy excite- 
ment will do her good. Of course it is 
stimulating after weeks and months of 
sitting at home and then gradually be- 
ing permitted to go to church and an 
occasional church meeting. But this 
merry throng ought to make her feel 
better, not worse.” 

“Dr. Bach has spoken,” I smiled, slip- 
ping my arm through hers. “At any rate 
let’s get along home now.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Sullivan agreed. “Let’s 
get over to the elevators and not keep 
her waiting when she’s through with 
her conversation.” She moved ahead 
and Kitty and I followed in her wake. 


SUDDENLY I was stopped by an out- 
stretched hand on my arm. “Mrs. 
Lathrop!” cried an excited voice, “what 
are you doing here? I thought you were 
in Bordenville!” 

“Susie! How good to see you.—No, 
my husband’s at the Eastwick church 
now. These are members of that church 
I'd like you to know, Mrs. Bach and 
Mrs. Sullivan—And this,” I told them, 
“is one of the girls from my husband’s 
first confirmation class.” 

“Thank you for the ‘girl,” she 
laughed, her round face beaming. “You 
appreciate that when middle age sets 
in. It seems strange, but I don’t know 
a soul here this afternoon. Honestly, I 
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don’t know when I’ve been gladder to — 


see anyone. How is Pastor Lathrop? 
Oh, that’s fine. Here, let me have your 
address for we’re surely coming out to 
see you the first chance we have.” 

After we'd exchanged addresses, 
phone numbers and a few vital statis- 
tics, we parted with many promises and 
the secret hope that a tenth of them 
would be kept. Mrs. Bach and Mrs. 
Sullivan had gone on and were waiting 
at the elevators for Mrs. Hedges and me. 

“Fran’s found someone else to talk 
to,’ Mrs. Bach laughed. “Do you sup- 
pose we'll ever get her home?” 

‘Tll go get the car,” proposed Mrs. 
Sullivan. “Then you can tell her you 
have to hurry so you won’t keep me 
waiting.” She waved a conspiratorial 
hand as she joined the slow-moving tide 
drifting toward the door. 


WHEN WE FINALLY emerged into the 
cold December afternoon, there was a 
nipping frost in the air. The car drew 
up at the curb and we bundled Mrs. 
Hedges into the front seat beside the 
heater. 

As we sped out Chilton Parkway, 
Mrs. Bach, who was occupying the back 
seat with me, was very quiet. I left 
her to her thoughts. At last she said, 
“It’s been quite a day. I mean that 
speech, coming on top of my experi- 
ence this morning.” 

“It was a splendid speech, wasn’t it?” 

“And I’ll bet half the people who 
heard it have forgotten the less cheer- 
ful parts already. They will think 
they’re keeping up the Christmas spirit 
by avoiding unpleasant thoughts.” 

“Go along! You’re pessimistic.” 

“Perhaps I am. Before I met the rest 
of you this afternoon, I stopped at 
Gambles’ overseas department to send 
some last-minute things to my cousins 
in England. I had to wait in line for a 
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while. It was quite an experience, quite 
an experience.” 


“YOU SURELY SEE a lot when you trot 
around the city alone!” 

“I see more than I used to. There’s 
no doubt of that. Do you know, I’ve 
begun to feel that I must have spent a 
good many years peeking at life through 
my fingers.” 

“Wasn’t that pretty uncomfortable?” 

“Not half as uncomfortable as look- 
ing at it straight in the eye. But no 
fooling, having young Stan go off to war, 
the long, wakeful nights when I felt 
every gun the enemy had must be 
trained right on him, and now this 
ghastly mess the world is in years later, 
have made a difference in my outlook. 
I almost caused a riot at Gambles’ this 
morning.” She cocked an eyebrow to 
see how I would take the assertion. 

“Well,’ she went on, when I only 
smiled, “there were all sorts of folks 
there sending packages. Some of them 
looked as though they could well use 
the food they were buying themselves. 
All of a sudden a funny little woman 
appeared from nowhere and asked me 
if I didn’t think prices were outrageous. 

“There was only one answer, of 
course, but she seemed to think I must 
be a bosom pal. She began a long 
harangue about the outrage of send- 
ing food out of the country when prices 
were so high. When I started to an- 
swer, the saleswoman told me it was 
my turn and broke it up.” She shook 
her head regretfully. “I wish I had fin- 
ished answering her, even if it did start 
a riot!” 

“There are quite enough riots in the 
world already, without starting one in 
Eastwick,” I assured her. “You would 
probably fail to convert her, even if you 
took her overseas to see things for her- 
self.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Double talk 


Is there anyone who can be trusted? 

A short time ago I was seeking a new 
position as a teacher, and I asked an older 
man in the profession—well known among 
schoolmen—to recommend me for a cer- 
tain position. This he did, and he sent me 
a carbon copy of his letter of commenda- 
tion—a decidedly favorable statement. 

But a few weeks later I made a trip to 
the community where the position was 
open to find out more about what was hap- 
pening, and I learned that my supposed 
friend had later written to the president 
of the school board, asking him to disre- 
gard the earlier letter. He further stated 
that I am not qualified for the position, 
that the first letter had been written just 
to please me. 

I have heard of similar cases in other 
than educational circles. Has the time 
come when honesty and trustworthiness 
are no longer virtues? Where is one to 
turn for guidance or assistance if he can’t 
trust people with strong reputations? 


Double-dealing is as old as history 
itselfi—even as old as the race. Unfor- 
tunately in persons who are believed to 
be above reproach such character de- 
fects are sometimes found—too fre- 
quently. Little acts and words of de- 
ception, tricky bits of duplicity, sup- 
posedly clever, are practiced on a rather 
wide scale—often enough among the 
would-be elite. But, even though moral 
ideals have taken a nosedive in recent 
years, there is no reason to believe that 
everyone has fallen to such contempt- 
ible dealings. 

You now know one person who can- 
not be trusted. You are also aware that 
in any line of work one needs a wide 
circle of acquaintances who actually 
know his qualifications and accomplish- 
ments, and can write or speak an honest 
appraisal, perhaps with a request for 
full consideration. 
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No one, of course, wants anyone to 
misrepresent him, and no Christian 
wants to make a pretense. False fronts 
bring only momentary advantage. They 
are usually the forerunners of disaster. 


Lapsed payments 


Until recently we lived in very small 
quarters. Recently, however, we secured 
five rooms and, of course, we wanted them 
furnished. Therefore, right after getting 
this apartment, we bought furnishings for 
all the rooms on an installment arrange- 
ment. I do office work, and my salary isn’t 
very large. 

Now, after four months we find that we 
can’t keep up the payments as agreed. 
Rent, income tax, and living expenses eat 
up so much of the salary that there’s not 
enough left. The store is pressing us for 
the back payments and for assurance that 
we'll keep up-to-date. 


Poor planning—even though you 
needed the furniture! You should have 
reduced your requirements at the out- 
set and planned to add pieces from time 
to time until you had all the necessities. 

Why not go to the credit manager of 
the store and ask for a new agreement, 
reducing the payments and extending 
them over a longer period of time? 

Failing in this attempt, go to the bank 
where you are known, lay the matter 
before the proper officer, and request a 
loan. Ask the officer to give you a de- 
tailed plan for repayment, over a suf- 
ficiently long period of time, and cut the 
rest of your budget sufficiently to meet 
these payments without fail. 

Turn to friends or your employer only 
as a last resort. A loan should be on an 
impersonal, business basis. If none of 
these arrangements can be made, return 
enough of the furniture to enable you 
to keep up payments on the rest of it. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Is Christianity Capitalist? 


Christianity and Property. Edited by Joseph F. Fletcher. Westminster. 221 pages. $2.50. 


Many people maintain that “Christianity would solve a multitude of problems if 
only it were applied and practiced,” in the hope that thereby other action, and partic- 
ularly governmental action, could be avoided. However that is a hazardous venture of 
faith, for, if Christianity is applied as these eight Episcopalian authors have applied it in 
Christianity and Property all grounds for withholding action are lost. Christianity is 


not a way to avoid action, but it may be 
a guide to useful action. 

The authors continually make the point 
that no absolute rights of private owner- 
ship are recognized throughout the history 
of Christian teaching on property. Even 
Luther and Calvin, the supposed inspirers 
of capitalism, are earnest to point out that 
God is the creator and owner of all, and 
therefore the community has the right to 
determine how property shall be used and 
controlled. 

It is true that they follow Aquinas in 
conceding that because of man’s fallen and 
sinful nature some forms of private own- 
ership and use are necessary stimuli to 
industry and efficiency. Still, this conces- 
sion would not abolish God’s sovereignty, 
and the right of ultimate social control over 
all property. 

The authors trace the development of 
Christian teaching about property from 
the earliest Old Testament writings down 
to our modern era. Many realistic and 
acute insights are achieved, which should 
enable the church to speak effectively to 
our economic problem today. By concen- 
trating on the one subject of the owner- 
ship and control of property a remarkable 
impact is achieved. However this concen- 
tration also makes for some lack of bal- 
ance. For instance, the issue of freedom 
in a planned and socially owned society, 
so effectively raised by Eduard Heimann 
in his book Freedom and Order, is not 
discussed, 

Christianity and Property makes an im- 
portant criticism of capitalism by showing 
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its role as a cultural religion, without 
however stating the parallel truth that any 
economic system which has achieved such 
complete dominance in a culture as has 
capitalism in America, and communism in 
Russia, will inevitably attempt to make 
itself into a religion. Of course the au- 
thors are right in saying that the cultural 
religion about which America needs to be 
concerned is its own capitalist idolatry. 
It is stated that capitalist mythology is 
beginning to reveal itself to be full of false 
hopes, and that the economic system, which 
it supports, no longer justifies itself by 
effectively meeting the economic needs 
of the people in the midst of modern 
technological civilization. To this issue 
the church needs to speak with a positive 
message. However, unless the church 
comes to a fresh realization of its own 
teachings, so persuasively presented in this 
book, its voice will only be the voice of 
its own disintegrating culture. We shall 
need the criticism of the Gospel upon our 
lives if we are to extricate ourselves from 
our earthly entanglements. Therefore this 
book is commended for prayerful reading. 
It is very readable with the possible ex- 
ception of the chapter on “The Standpoint 
of the Reformation” which is open to 
some misinterpretation. Abundant refer- 
ences to the Scriptures and to the writings 
of the church fathers make the book very 
useful. An unusual production fault re- 
sulted in the omission of pages 175-190 
from the copy in the hands of this reviewer. 
New York City Harotp C. Letts 
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Ideas for Sermons 


The Minister's Manual (Doran's) 1948 edition. 
Edited by G. B. F. Hallock, M. K. W. Heicher. 
Harpers. 317 pages. $2.50. 

No earnest preacher will use a book of 
this type as his only reference material, 
and the preacher who does could be ac- 
cused of making it a crutch for his homi- 
letical lameness or a “pony” for his ser- 
monic laziness. But there are times when 
the conscientious and hard-working 
preacher finds such a book to be a friend 
indeed. Sunday is approaching and he 
must find somewhere a key thought, an 
inspiration, out of which a good sermon 
may develop. 

The 1948 edition of Doran’s Minister’s 

Manual, its twenty-third issue, has seven 
sections, namely: Calendars and other 
convenient clergy helps, Pleas from the 
pews, Vital themes for vital preaching, 
Outlines and themes for Lenten services, 
For missions and missionaries, Outlined 
sermons for Sunday mornings and evenings 
for the entire Church year, and the 
Junior pulpit. 
_ Doran’s Minister’s Manual ranks high in 
this particular type of homiletical mate- 
rial and merits a place on the busy pastor’s 
desk. P. D. Brown 

Salisbury, N. C. 


Meaning of the Gospel 


Our Calling. By Einar Billing. Translated by 
Conrad Bergendoff. Augustana. 44 pages. 30 
cents. 


In his introductory note Dr. Bergendoff 
declares: “Nowhere have I found a simpler, 
more direct statement of Christian faith 
and Christian living than in this little book 
by a keen thinker in the Church of Sweden 
a generation ago, Einar Billing.” 

Bishop Billing offers a Bible study of 
the fruitful kind, and conducts us simul- 
taneously into the holy of holies of Lu- 
ther’s own theology—“the forgiveness of 
sins.” Says Billing, “All of Luther’s main 
teachings are corollaries of the teaching of 
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the forgiveness of sins... . We could take 
all of them in order and say something 
like this: the church is the forgiveness of 
sins, the sacraments are the forgiveness of 
sins, liberty is the forgiveness of sins, the 
call is the forgiveness of sins.” It is the 
last-named aspect with which the book is 
occupied, and that in a most fascinating 
and helpful manner. 

The author shows the radical difference 
between Roman and Lutheran theology on 
this point, and also indicates where the 
Reformed church, perhaps without intend- 
ing to, leads souls back to Mount Sinai 
instead of to Mount..Zion. This book will 
serve a useful mission in a time when 
there is so much confusion as to the mean- 
ing of the Gospel for salvation and for 
daily living. Lovers of clear thinking and 
of important doctrine will enjoy the book. 

Rock Island, Ill. S. J. SEBELIUS 


Wedding Etiquette Complete. By Marguerite 
Bentley. Winston. 383 pages. $4. 


Marriage ceremonies seem to want to 
become big business, like funerals. Some 
people qualify as “wedding directors,” and 
understand the intricacies of invitations, 
trousseaux, cakes, publicity. Such a di- 
rector is Mrs. Bentley, who has handled 
more than 1,500 ceremonies. Practically 
everything one needs to know about this 
subject—and more too—she has recorded 
in this volume. 


Pocket Bible Handbook. By Henry H. Halley. 
Published by the author. 763 pages. $2. 


This is the seventeenth edition of a com- 
pact little volume of information about the 
Bible. Most of it consists of an abbreviated 
commentary on the various books of the 
Old and New Testaments. 


Songs of Comfort. By Grace Noll Crowell. 
Harper. 46 pages. 60 cents. 

The little collection is gathered up from 
a dozen magazines in which the smooth 
and inspiring verses have appeared. They 
are messages of religious consolation to 
persons experiencing sorrow. 
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Across the Desk 


Maybe we are a bit premature. We 
know that 15 days will elapse before 
parents can play with the toys they 
have bought as Christmas gifts for their 
children, nevertheless we wish you a 
happy Christmas. Dec. 25, 1947, will 
not be the first festival of the Nativity 
of our Lord we plan to celebrate, but 
it is the one in which the church has 
exhibited the minimum of self-service 
and the maximum of appreciation that 
it is better to give than to receive. Our 
sympathy with war-stricken brethren 
overseas is the utmost of which we are 
capable, but we are proud of our fellow- 
ship which has been so completely con- 
secrated to “doing what we could.” 


True but not new 

Under date of Nov. 16 a widely-read 
journal published in Philadelphia gave 
front page space and a double-column 
heading to an announcement sponsored 
by the bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church and issued ‘through the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Generally speaking, we are not in 
agreement with the prelates’ declara- 
tions. But this one in the form in which 
it was released to the secular press we 
can accept and endorse. 

The heading read, “Catholic Bishops 
Link World Ills to Secularism.” The 
definition is supplied, that secularism 
means “the practical exclusion of God 
from human thinking and living.” “The 
fact of God and the fact of the respon- 
sibility of men and nations to God for 
their actions, are supreme realities,” 
the release continued. 

We respectfully suggest for consid- 
eration of the hierarchy assembled in 
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1947 that their predecessors of four 
centuries ago could have found a pos- 
itive definition of man’s proper attitude 
toward his Maker, thereby opposing the 
very gross secularism of the sixteenth 
century. We have in mind Martin Lu- 
ther’s explanation of the First Article 
of the Apostles’ Creed. It begins with 
the confession of faith in that which is 
the very opposite of the materialism 
which finds its manifestation in secular- 
ism, and today in communism. The first 
sentence reads: “I believe that God 
has created me and all that exists.” It 
continues: “that He has given and still 
preserves to me my body and_soul, with 
all my limbs and senses, my reason and 
all the faculties of my mind, together 
with food, raiment, and all my goods,” 
and so on, to an all-embracing conclu- 
sion. There is no place for a philosophy 
of godless secularism set forth by Lu- 
ther, and this catechism is what we 
teach our young people. 


As seen by a competent witness 

We listened recently to what was the 
feature of the autumn meeting of the 
Philadelphia Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania—an address by 
Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, executive 
secretary of the Laymen’s Movement 
for Stewardship. Naturally, the status 
of stewardship in the ULCA was the 
subject of his discourse. Preliminary 
to the occasion of his talk we were 
aware of his extensive coverage of 
synods, institutions and _ individuals. 
The frank optimism of his statements, 
his declarations concerning the success 
of the churches in behalf of the ob- 
jectives adopted at our Cleveland Con- 
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vention, had our interest and voiced the 
realization of our own hopes. It was 
expressive of conditions as they had 
been looked at, given personal atten- 
tion, and made the source of his “report 
to the Church.” It is the kind of wit- 
ness-bearing that cannot be ignored. 

Because of such realism, we asked 
Dr. Stoughton to give the churches 
through a portion of this department 
a brief resume of his convictions. His 
very gracious reply to our request is 
the following: 


“To say there is high enthusiasm 
everywhere for the 1948 ‘double power’ 
and ‘double discipleship’ goal of the 
United Lutheran Church would be say- 
ing too much. There are spots in the 
church—they are fortunately few— 
where there is little enthusiasm. But it 
is sober truth to say that there is a 
pitch of enthusiasm that our church 
has not experienced in many years, and 
that it is growing day by day and week 
by week, and that in some areas it has 
reached a peak where whole synods 
are now positive they will do their 
share, and more. 

“And it is sober truth, too, born of 
observation as I have visited groups 
from one coast to the other, that there 
is a new and exhilarating sense of de- 
termination and conviction about this 
enterprise. This is God’s work, men are 
sensing, and it just must be done. Al- 
most nowhere in the whole church does 
one hear the old plaint, ‘It just can’t be 
done.’ With a strange suddenness those 
words have disappeared from our 
speaking. Rather, men—laymen and 
clergymen alike—are saying: ‘Yes, it 
can be done. And under God, we will 
do it.’ 

“During these weeks have come let- 
ters from one congregation after an- 
other, large and small, telling that the 
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double-giving has been put into the 
regular budget. For them it is no 
longer just a goal. It has become an 
imperative, a divine imperative. 

“Men are reading the Cleveland res- 
olution over again and as they come to 
the words, ‘a token of our thanksgiving 
to God,’ the extent of our gratitude in 
the past has become disturbingly clear. 
Now they say, we will thank Him more 
fully, more generously, more joyously 
than ever before. Thanksgiving in 1948, 
I suspect, will have a new significance 
for all of us in the United Lutheran 
Church.” 


As we recall the earnestness of Dr. 
Stoughton as he addressed the confer- 
ence, and as we note the clarity of the 
communication later written by him 
and published above, the final commis- 
sion of believers which our Lord spoke 
on the Mount of Ascension comes to 
mind: “Ye shall be witnesses unto me 

. unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth.” In such testimonies our Lord 
condensed the facts of his mission and 
supplied the agency for the delivery 
to man of his grace. Thereby they who 
proclaim the Gospel become ambassa- 
dors for Christ, and should be so es- 
teemed. To belittle either the dignity 
of or the message from such ambas- 
sadors is to belittle Christ. It is no 
fault of the ambassadors when nothing 
happens after they have fulfilled the 
obligations assigned them for perform- 
ance. 

Serious thought should be given by 
the church to the proper treatment of 
those whom God sends to us in order 
that we may know Him and his will 
for the world. It is a form of disloyalty 
to the kingdom of God when no action 
results from the message brought us 
by these consecrated workers. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Christ Church, Birmingham, Pays 
26-Year-Old Debt in Three Years 


By D. L. Hecrar 


AFTER 26 years, Christ Church, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., is debt free. Dr. C. A. Linn, 
synodical president, made this announce- 
ment in the October issue of The Georgia- 
Alabama Lutheran and said: “It is worth 
this issue just to make this statement, if 
nothing else.” 

Christ congregation was organized in 
1911. The present church was built in 1921 

with an indebted- 
19. TUES SE OLmesoe alo: 
Georgia-Alabama Sgr a eRe 
David F. Conrad entered the field in Feb- 
ruary 1945, he found that the debt was 
still $35,088. With the aid of E. L. Bowman 
of the American Mission Board he set up 
a 10-year plan of debt liquidation. But 
under Pastor Conrad’s leadership the 
money has been paid seven and one-half 
years ahead of schedule. 

Hoty Triniry Cuurcu, Elberton, Ga., the 
Rev. John A. Sanders pastor, dedicated its 
new building on Reformation Sunday. The 
structure is built of Georgia granite which 
was cut and hauled by members of the 
congregation. 

Financial arrangements and construc- 
tion were completed in the pastorate of 
the Rev. Hugh E. Baumgartner, Jr. Syn- 
odical President Linn preached at the serv- 
ice of dedication in the afternoon. Pastor 
Baumgartner spoke at the morning service. 

CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION, Augusta, 
Ga., the Rev. J. Frank Davis pastor, has 
purchased two projectors to be used in a 
program of religious education. .. . During 
Parish Education Month a Bible class for 
young married couples was organized with 
the Rev. Herbert P. Stelling, a University 
of Georgia medical student, as teacher... . 
Resurrection’s Lutheran youth center was 
reopened in October. An Augusta news- 
paper publisher, not a Lutheran, recently 
gave a large sum to the center in appre- 
ciation of its work. 

St. James’ Cuurcyu, Brunswick, Ga., has 
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dedicated, debt free, a new pipe organ. 
Dr. C. A. Linn preached the sermon and 
Pastor D. L. Heglar performed the act of 
dedication. 

Tue Rev. Cecrt C. Hetmty began work as 
pastor of the Plains parish, Plains, Ga., 
Sept. 15. ... The Rev. J. N. Slice has ac- 
cepted a call to develop a new mission in 
southwest Atlanta. He will begin his new 
work Jan. 1.... The Rev. T. H. Weeks is 
new pastor of Christ Church, Cullman, 
Ala. Formerly he was at Springfield, Ga. 

REDEEMER Cuurcu, Atlanta, the Rev. J. R. 
Brokhoff pastor, has sold a lot for $12,000. 
The money has been added to the church 
building fund, which now totals $62,000. 


New Mission Fields Planned; 
NLC Asked to Study Negro Work 


By Rosert E. Gaston 


SURVEY OF THREE new mission fields is 
planned for the immediate future in the 
Kansas Synod. Also projected are build- 
ing programs at Ft. Smith, Ark., and North 
Kansas City, Mo., and salary increases for 
home missionaries on this field. 

These plans were approved at a recent 
meeting of the Kansas Synod home mis- 

sions committee. Adopted was 
Kansas the largest budget in the com- 

mittee’s history. Church or- 
ganizations will be asked to make contri- 
butions to help meet the increased financial 
needs, 

Tue Nationan LuruHeran Counc. was 
asked to study Negro and Mexican work 
in this territory at a meeting of the Topeka 
regional home missions council, Kansas 
City, Mo. Oct. 20. Represented were 
Augustana Synod, ELC, American Lu- 
theran- Church, Danish Lutheran Church, 
and ULC. Pastors Reno R. Frobenius and 
George R. Whittecar of the Kansas Synod 
attended. 

THE Rev. H. W. Fatx, pastor of a church 
in Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, and Dr. 
Paul Empie, LWA director, were speakers 
at a regional rally for NLC synodical pres- 
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idents and LWA directors, Kansas City, 
Mo., Oct. 30. After the conference ar- 
rangements were made for Pastor Falk to 
speak in Atchison, Emporia, and Hays... . 
The Rev. George Search, president of the 
Kansas Synod, and the Rev. George R. 
Whittecar, synodical LWA director, were 
scheduled to attend the LWA rally in Chi- 
cago, Nov. 24-25. 

FIFTY-SEVEN PASTORS and visitors at- 
tended the Lutheran seminar, Kansas City, 


Mo., Nov. 4. Speakers were Dr. T. F. 
Gullixon, St. Paul, Minn.; Dr. Carl S. 
Mundinger, Winfield, Kan.; and the Rev. 


W. P. Gerberding, St. Paul, Minn. The Rev. 
Calvin J. Naugle, pastor of Children’s 
Memorial Church, Kansas City, Mo., acted 
as registrar. 

HERE AND THERE: Pastor Louis Weitzen- 
kamp resigned as pastor of Bethlehem 
Church, Wakeeney, Kan., Sept. 30, to ac- 
cept a call to the Rockport-Langdon par- 
ish in Missouri. He was installed by the 


Rev. Reno R. Frobenius, pastor of First 
English Church, St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 9. 

. Dr. T. Benton Peery was installed as 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Wichita, Kan., 
Oct. 26. The Rev. Ernest F. Tonsing, syn- 


odical secretary, and Pastor Search, syn- 
odical president, preached. Dr. E. E. 
Stauffer, pastor emeritus at St. Paul’s, con- 
ducted the liturgy. 

St. Paul’s Church, Peabody, Kan., the 
Rev. K. de Freese pastor, marked its 70th 
anniversary Oct. 26. Two sons of the con- 
gregation, the Rev. George R. Whittecar 
and the Rev. Reno R. Frobenius, spoke. 


Pastors Take Office in Western 


Conference Churches 
By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


RocHESTER—Two pastors have been in- 
stalled in Western Conference parishes 
during the autumn. The Rev. Henry T. 
McKnight became pastor of First Church, 
Lyons. Installation was conducted by the 

Rev. William M. Horn, confer- 
New York © ence vice president, on Oct. 12. 
sermon was preached by 

the Rev. J ea A. W. Kirsch, Rochester. 

The Rev. W. Alfred Wietz was installed 
by Pastor Horn at St. Paul’s Church, 
Rochester, Sept. 14. Speakers were Pas- 
tors Wilmer M. Zuehlke of St. Paul’s 


Taking part in the installation service at First Church, Lyons, were the Rev. John A. W. Kirsch, left; 
the Rev. Henry T. McKnight; and the Rev. William M. Horn, conference president 
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Church, Johnstown, and Elmer G. Schaer- 
tel of Redeemer Church, Rochester. Lit- 
urgists were Pastors Eugene L. Stowell 
and John A. W. Kirsch of Rochester. 

ANNIVERSARIES: Concordia Church, Roch- 
ester, celebrated its 70th anniversary on 
Sept. 28. The pastor is the Rev. Thomas 
A. Berg. Addresses were given by the 
Rev. Wilfred C. H. Tappert of Mt. Vernon, 
pastor of Concordia Church from 1932 to 
1941, and by the Rev. William M. orn 
Concordia Church, Kendall, marked its 
60th anniversary on Nov. 2. The pastor 
is the Rev. Ernest H. Rieck. Guest speak- 
ers were Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, synod 
president, and the Rev. Carl Betz, pastor 
of Bethlehem Church, Rochester. 

THE LUTHERAN LEADERSHIP Training 
School, now in its 16th year, is holding 
sessions every Monday at Reformation 
Church. Courses are offered by Sister 
Josephine Gouker, Mrs. Charles A. Davis, 
and Pastors Alfred L. Beck, John A. W. 
Kirsch, William M. Horn, and Howard A. 
Kuhnle. New officers are the Rev. Alfred 
J. Schroder, president; the Rev. John E. 
Rohrbaugh, vice president; Miss Jean 
Merriman, secretary and registrar; Henry 
J. Weniger, treasurer. The opening din- 
ner was held at Christ Church on Sept. 
22, with the Rev. George A. Martin, St. 
Paul’s, Eggertsville, as speaker, and with 
the Rev. Dorr E. Fritts, as chairman. 

Dr. FREDERICK E. REIssic, who will join 
the staff of the World Council of Churches 
in Geneva next year, was speaker at the 
united Reformation Service at Concordia 
Church, Oct. 26. Dr. Reissig, pastor of 
Emmanuel, 1923-42, is now executive sec- 
retary of the Federation of Churches of 
Washington, D. C. 

RerormatTion Cuurcu achieved a close 
victory over Holy Trinity, Buffalo, in a 
fall contest of the Sunday schools, by a 
score of 1,395-1,309. . . . Pastor Alfred L. 
Beck was the speaker at the united Refor- 
mation services of the Utica Laymen’s 
League of the United and Missouri Lu- 
theran churches. 

THE Rev. Epwarp G. Goetz, superin- 
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tendent of the Inner Mission Society, re- 
ports that the 14th Annual Roll Call held 
Oct. 14-28 was successful. William Yahn, 
Emmanuel, was chairman. 

Ear. FREESE, Rochester, president; Albert 
Gaal, Buffalo, and Edward Beiderbecke, 


Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 


= In Philadelphia attend 
: EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A. M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 


Emanuel—God With Us. 
Come and Bring aFriend 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Central mice Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, ‘Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL ............ 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE .............. 11:00 A.M. 


Welcome to 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


9 
EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 


SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 
In downtown Des Moines—where friends 
from all parts of America are at home 
in Christ. 

Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. Frederick J. Sager, B.D.. Assistant 


Services at 9:15 A. M. ond 11:00 A. M. 
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Lyons, vice presidents; Donald Graf, North 
Tonawanda, secretary; and Henry Weniger, 
Rochester, are the new officers of the West- 
ern Conference Brotherhood, elected at the 
convention in Reformation Church, Oct. 25. 
Attendance of 363 set a record. William 
Betz spoke on “Permanence in a World 
of Change.” 

Genesee Valley District Luther League 
held a successful “Unity Dinner’ Nov. 9 at 
Resurrection Church. The district has put 
out an attractive “Calendar of Events, 
1947-48.” 

Dr. FrepericK R. KNUBEL inaugurated a 
new policy when he visited Rochester and 
Buffalo during the week of Nov. 2-9, mak- 
ing himself available to anyone who 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


oe 

3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles &, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 

Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 


318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


9:45 A.M. 
SPEEA SEEUVICH Ferccccccsccssceatsssass 11:00 A. M. 


A Hearty Welcome Awaits You 


ST. PAUL’S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D.. Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE 
11:00 A.M. 


16TH AVENUE 
at Grant St. 


One block north of the. 
State Capitol 
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wished to counsel with him. He met 
councils of the Buffalo area on Nov. 3 and 
of the Rochester area on Nov. 6. 

Pastor Kirsch returned to his former 
charge, First Redeemer, Buffalo, Oct. 23, 
as speaker for the 52d anniversary of the 
congregation and the 10th anniversary of 
the .ordination of Pastor Clifford E. 
Butterer. 

Reports indicate that the “Every-Church 
Visitation” sponsored by the synod was 
accorded a fine reception in the Rochester 
area. Pastor Kuhnle was local chairman. 

Dr. Katherine Gillette Blyley, inaugu- 
rated president of Keuka College, Keuka 
Park, Oct. 4, formerly taught at Thiel 
College, Greenville, Pa. 


Management Leader Asks Church 
To Keep Business ‘Profitable’ 


CHURCH-GOERS have “an obligation” to 
see that American business “is continued 
on a profitable basis.” That is the opinion 

of Benjamin J. Van Wickler, 

executive secretary of the 
New York Mid-Hudson Industrial As- 
sociation. He talked for management at 
social missions institutes sponsored by the 
committee on social missions of New York 
Synod’s Eastern Conference Oct. 21-24. 

“T want to stress,’ he said, “that our 
churches, educational institutions, hos- 
pitals ... have largely been built and are 
in part maintained by the efforts of Amer- 


ican business. If you doubt this, look at | 


the records to see where the money came 
from which built your church... .” 
Harold C. Hanover, spokesman: for la- 
bor, also felt that the church has a “moral 
obligation.” According to him, it is “to be 
concerned with the material welfare of 
America’s millions of working people.” 
“Material welfare,” he said, “is so closely 
related to .. 


If those who toil become negligent in their 
interest in the church, may not this disin- 
terest be a more or less natural reaction 
to the church’s disinterest?” 
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. Spiritual welfare that the 
one cannot be separated from the other. 


Mr. Hanover is secretary-treasurer of 
the New York State Federation of Labor. 
“The union worker in a closed shop,” he 
said, “may be said to be in the same posi- 
tion as the physician, the lawyer, the 
clergyman. Each of these has had special 
training in his profession. The law recog- 
nizes that this training peculiarly fits the 
physician, lawyer, clergyman for his work. 
It protects the investment he has made to 
acquire this training by making these pro- 
fessions virtually closed shops, denied to 
all individuals except those who have qual- 
ified by training and met certain stand- 
ards.” 

Other speakers were Richard M. Fagley, 
secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches Commission on a Just and Dur- 
able Peace, and Dr. L. Foster Wood, sec- 
retary of the Federal Council Commission 
on Marriage and the Home. Institutes were 
held in Albany, Poughkeepsie, Johnstown, 
and Oneonta. —Harry W. Lammond 


Dr. Tulloss Asks Church to Act 


Concerning Problems of Youth 
By Wray C. SmitH 


Dayton-—“The Allegiance of the World’s 
. Youth—To Whom” was the title of the 
address by Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, Wit- 

tenberg College president, at the 
OHIO Dayton District Sunday School As- 

sociation convention. “Youth are 
on an icy peak,” he said. “They might slide 
either way. Now is the time for the church 
to act.” 

Other speakers were Pastors A. L. An- 
derson and John M. Warnes, Springfield, 
and Dr. Harry Hanshue and Mrs. Richard 
Maguire, Dayton. The meeting was held 
Nov. 9 in Second-Trinity Church, Dayton. 

SPEAKERS for the Lutheran seminars for 
the Dayton district were Dr. John 
Schmieder (ULC), Dr. H. F. Wind (Syn- 
odical Conference), and Dr. A. J. Berge- 
saker (Augustana). Notable was Dr. Wind’s 
statement: “No Lutheran body has a 
monopoly on the body of Lutheran Chris- 
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“tian doctrine!” Sessions were held Nov. 5 


in St. Paul’s Church, Dayton. 

WELL ATTENDED were three Reformation 
services in the conference. At Columbus, 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry spoke in Memorial 
Hall. Lutherans of Springfield met in First 
Church to hear Dr. H. Grady Davis, pro- 
fessor of practical theology, Chicago Semi- 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


See Mt. Rainier and Worship at 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 


in beautiful FIRCREST 
329 Berkeley, Tacoma, Washington 
Olin G. Dasher, Pastor 
WORSHIP SERVICES, 11:00 A. M. 


In Washington, D. C. 


LUTHER PLACE 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Thomas Circle, 14 & N. N. W. 
L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 
9:00 A. M. Matins 
9:45 A.M. Church School 
11:00 A.M. The Service 
5:30 and 6:30 P.M. 
Supper and Youth 
Program 
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nary. Dr. Paul Scherer, Union Seminary, 
spoke to combined Protestantism in Memo- 
rial Hall, Dayton. “The church must now 
strike the telling blow at secularism,” Dr. 
Scherer asserted. All Reformation serv- 
ices were held Nov. 2. 

CHANGES IN PASTORATES: Pastor Warner 
Holmgren from Defiance to Indianola 
Church, Columbus. . Pastor Joseph 


When in Detroit, Michigan, 
Visit 
CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Third at West Philadelphia 


Sunday School! citaiaccsutes-sessetes 
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Radabaugh from Dayton to Batesville, Ind. 

. Pastor C. Luther Stager from Ada to 
Calvary, Springfield. . . . Pastor J. Elmer 
Gregg to Franklin-Stetler parish from 
Steubenville. 

Pastor Charles Frank has been called to 
St. Paul, Springfield, from Sebring-North 
Georgetown parish. . . . Pastor William 
Larsen, a Danish Lutheran from Racine, 
Wis., has been installed as the first full- 
time Lutheran student pastor at Ohio State 
University. 

LEADERSHIP TRAINING courses have been 
completed at Springfield, Columbus, and 
Lancaster. Dayton has scheduled its course 
to begin in April 1948. 

HERE AND THERE: Sister Florence Bechtold 
has arrived at the Lutheran Inner Mission 
League of the Miami Valley, to begin duties 
in the newly dedicated second house at the 
Lutheran Home for the Aged. ... A sec- 
ond Lutheran student center in Ohio has 
become a reality with the opening of the 
Luther House at Miami University and 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 
Pastor H. C. TerVehn, Darrtown, will 
serve as student pastor. ... Dr. E. E. Flack, 
dean of Hamma Divinity School, went to 
Valparaiso University for a seminar on 
social ethics with Dr. Otto Piper, Princeton 
Seminary. 

Zion, Wakefield, Dr. Willard Hacken- 
berg pastor, has 63 communing members. 
They have paid more than 350 per cent 
of their LWA quota. Recently they paid 
cash for a new $4,200 organ. . . . Complete 
redecoration of Fifth Church, Springfield, 
has been completed. ... Dr. Frank Secrist 
and Pastor Wray Smith were elected pres- 
ident and secretary, respectively, of the 
intersynodical pastors’ association of the 
Dayton region. 

Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Southern Conference met Oct. 29-30 in 
Fourth Church, Springfield. Speakers were 
Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, vice president of the 
ULC Women’s Missionary Society; Mrs. 
J. A. Fehr, Ohio president; Mrs. George 
Nicely, thank-offering secretary in Ohio; 
and Pastor Leon E. Irschick, missionary to 
India. 
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Alleghany Conference Votes 
To Establish Home for the Aged 


By Ratpx W. Birx 


ALTOoNA—Action favoring the establish- 
ing of a home for the aged was taken by 
the Alleghany Conference at its meeting 
Oct. 20-21 in First Church, Tyrone. Dele- 
gates authorized the three district pres- 
idents to appoint a committee to outline 
plans. 

Need for such a move was pointed up 
by a paper “Shall the Alleghany Confer- 
: ence Establish and Main- 
Pennsylvania tain a Home for the 

Aged?” delivered by the 
Rev. L. H. Rhoads, Altoona. 

Other speakers at the sessions were Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod; Dr. J. D. Krout, syn- 
odical secretary; Dr. Robert Lang of the 
Home for the Aged in Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Ruth Wick of the NLC Student Service 
Commission; the Rev. E. E. Korte, Penn- 
sylvania State College; Dr. T. L. Cline of 


the ULC Pension Board; John Coke, Get- 
tysburg College; and the Rev. F. R. Herzel, 
Schellsburg. 

New officers are: Pastor W. M. Holl, 
Johnstown, president; Pastor L. H. Rhoads, 
Altoona, vice president; Pastor G. A. Clark, 
Boswell, secretary; and P. A. Will, Johns- 
town, treasurer. 

Delegates to the 1948 ULC convention 
are: Clerical—M. S. Sharp, H. L. Rowe, 
R. S. Nagle, G. B. Harmon, E. C. Clapper. 
Clerical alternates—E. L. Manges, H. G. 
Berkey, J. E. Stambaugh, E. N. Bauer, L. J. 
Karshner. Lay—Scott Rinedollar, J. T. 
Jones, Luther Miller, J. P. Lafferty, C. K. 
Harnish, P. A. Will. Lay alternates—James 
Cessna, W. F. Fauth, Ramey Slick, John 
Fritz, Thomas Snow, Harvey Gortner. 

ULC Presment FRANKLIN CLARK FRY 
spoke at a Reformation service in Somerset 
High School Oct. 31. He listed the three 
antagonists of Protestantism as: Statements 
by leaders of the Roman Catholic church; 
militant godlessness of the police states; 
and the weakness of Protestants them- 
selves. 
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The Rev. Edward T. Horn, III, German- 
town, preached at the union Reformation 
service held in Johnstown Oct. 26... . Dr. 
W. P. Ard, Hagerstown, Md., spoke at 
the Altoona Reformation service in Temple 
Church Oct. 26. 

St. Joun’s SLovak congregation, Johns- 
town, the Rev. Andrew Rolik pastor, ded- 
icated its recently acquired church Oct. 12. 
The building was formerly owned by the 
United Presbyterian Church. Guest speaker 
at the morning service was the Rev. J. A. 
Billy, Northampton. 

GREENVILLE CuHuRcH of the Salisbury 
charge, the Rev. G. E. Bowersox, Jr., pas- 
tor, rededicated its renovated church Oct. 
19. Dr. G. E. Bowersox, Sr., Leechburg, 
preached. 

BENSCREEK CONGREGATION of the Davids- 
ville charge, the Rev. R. T. Shilling pastor, 
marked its 50th anniversary with special 
services Nov. 3-9. Last year this church 
gave 53 per cent of its contributions to 
benevolent causes. It has paid its 1947 
benevolence apportionment in full and has 
contributed more than twice its two-year 
LWA quota. 

Zion CuurcH, Williamsburg, the Rev. 
L. V. Lesher pastor, rededicated its ren- 
ovated church Nov. 16. Dr. M. R. Hamsher 
was guest speaker. 


Truman Sends Anniversary Letter 
To Christ Church, Shrewsbury 


By Pau Levi FouLk 


York—President Harry Truman was 
among those who sent greetings to Christ 
Church, Shrewsbury, on the congrega- 
tion’s 125th anniversary. “I have much 
pleasure in extending hearty greetings to 

you and through you to 

*,, the congregation of Christ 
Pennsylvania Lutheran Church on the 
happy occasion of the 125th anniversary 
of its founding,” the President wrote to 
Pastor Robert J. Calhoun. “We must not 
forget the sacrifices through which our 
fathers established the institutions of re- 
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ligion. It is for us in this day and genera- 


tion to remain faithful to the principles 
to which they bore such valiant witness.” 

Speakers at the festival services were 
Dr. Ross Stover, Dr. M. R. Hamsher, the 
Rev. George E. Bowersox, the Rev. George 
E. Bowersox, Jr., the Rev. Herbert L. Kline, 
Dr. Lloyd Keller, Dr. Frederick Seibel, and 
the Rev. Frank Fife. 

Nrvg pastors and 10 clergymen’s. wives 
have come from Mt. Joy: congregation, 
which marked its 95th anniversary re- 
cently. The ministers are: Dr. Jacob A. 
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Tur KEYSVILLE congregation of the Union 
Bridge parish, the Rev. Richard H. Miller 
pastor, observed its 75th anniversary Nov. 
23. Speaker was Dr. H. D. Hoover, Get- 
tysburg Seminary. ... The Rev. J. H. Rice, 
Freysville, was honored on his 10th anni- 
versary as pastor of the Spry-Freysville 
charge. . 

ALL oFFIcERS of the West Pennsylvania 
Conference were re-elected at the meeting 
at Tressler Orphan Home Nov. 3. They 
were: The Rev. Paul B. Lucas, Chambers- 
burg, president; the Rev. George H. Berk- 
heimer, Arendtsville, vice president; the 
Rev. John H. Rice, York, secretary; and 
the Rev. Ralph C. Sloop, New Cumberland, 
treasurer; and Kenneth Dry, Lemoyne, 
member of the executive committee. 

Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secretary 
of the ULC Board of Education; Dr. Thomas 
L. Cline, ULC Pension Board; Dr. Robert 
D. Lang, superintendent of the National 
Lutheran Home for the Aged; and Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, spoke. 

Delegates and alternates to the 1948 ULC 
convention were nominated. Clerical dele- 
gates: Pastors George H. Berkheimer and 
Kenneth D. James. Clerical alternates: 
Pastors A. M. Hollinger and David S. 
Kammerer. Lay delegates: Dr. Bertha 
Paulssen and George P. Black. Lay alter- 
nates: Prof. Paul E. King and Willis Weigle. 

Over 300 DELEGATES attended the West 
Penn Conference WMS conference at Grace 
Church, Red Lion, Oct. 28-29. Among 
speakers were Mrs. Lenchen Coleman De- 
Vane, missionary in the Harlem area of 
New York City; Mrs. Claire Hansen, sec- 
retary for promotion in the ULC society; 
Miss Nona Diehl, executive secretary of 
the ULC body; and Dr. Barbara DeRemer, 
missionary on furlough from India. 

Officers elected were: Mrs. C. L. Yost, 
Biglerville, president; Mrs. W. W. Nace, 
York, vice president; Mrs. Kurvin Nickey, 
York, recording secretary; Mrs. George 
Overmiller, Dallastown, statistical secre- 
tary; and Miss Laura Wakely, Red Lion, 
treasurer, 
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New Church Buildings Planned; 
Epiphany, Denver, Burns Mortgage 


By O.iver F. WEAVER 


BLUEPRINT of the future calls for several 
new churches in the Rocky Mountain area 
during the next few years. St. Paul’s con- 

gregation, El Paso, 

tm Texas, has projected 

Rocky Mountain * eee al 

ish-type architecture. . . . Messiah Church, 

Denver, Colo., has voted to purchase a new 

church site. Recent poll here reveals that 

visitors average more than 100 each Sun- 

day. Already this year 136 people have 
joined the church. 

A laymen’s committee at Casper, Wyo., 
presented plans for a new church so con- 
vincingly that the new project was adopted 
unanimously by the congregation. The 
committee: H. O. Barhaug, Conrad Schil- 
lereff, Ernie Mass. Over $9,300 was pledged 
at one meeting. 


” EPIPHANY CuurcuH, Denver, Colo., the 
Rev. A. K. Martin pastor, burned its mort- 
gage Oct. 19—three years before it was 
due. Rocky Mountain Synod President 
John F. Futchs preached. Visitor at the 
service was Pacific Synod President 
Lawrence H. Steinhoff, who organized 
Epiphany. 

New missions: Pastor Francis A. Daehl- 
ing and his congregation in the Mountain- 
view-Valverde district of Denver have 
chosen the name Church of the Good Shep- 
herd. ... In the Mayfair section the mis- 
sion under the leadership of Pastor John 
G. Frank has adopted the name Gloria Dei. 
.. . First service in the new mission field 
in Albuquerque, N. M., was held Nov. 2 
by Pastor Homer Berner. The congrega- 
tion will be known as the Lutheran Church 
of the Heights. . . . Pastor Hugh Dowler 
has started mission work in Kendrick, 
Colo. Already 107 people have signed a 
petition asking for services. The mission 
will be named St. Luke’s Church. 

LUTHERAN SEMINAR was held in Denver 
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Nov. 3. Speakers and topics were: Dr. 
T. F. Gullixson, “From a Balcony Chair 
at Lund”; Dr. Carl S. Mundinger, “The 
Lutheran Church Confessing the Truth in 
a Confused World”; the Rev. W. P. Ger- 
berding, “The Church’s Mission in a Trou- 
bled and Devastated World.” 

NLC cuHurcues in the Denver area held 
a joint Reformation service Nov. 2 at 
Augustana Church. Speaker was Prof. Clif- 
ford C. Madsen, Dana College, Blair, Nebr. 
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pastors’ association are: The Rev. Lyle C.} 
Burns, ULC, president; the Rev. O. N.| 
Salveson, ELC, vice president; the Rev. | 
S. E. Peterson, Augustana, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

HERE AND THERE: Zion Church, Trinidad, | 
Colo., the Rev. John W. Eastlack pastor, | 
celebrated its 59th anniversary Sept. 21...._ 
The Rev. Joseph W. Peterson, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Canon City, Colo., has | 
been granted a three-month leave of ab- 
sence for a trip to Sweden beginning next 
May. ... St. Paul’s Church, Albuquerque, 
N. M., the Rev. L. C. Soker pastor, has be- 
gun a second service every Sunday morn- 
ing to care for large congregations. 

A budget calling for each member to 
pledge as much for benevolences as for 
current expenses has been adopted by 
Trinity Church, Boulder, Colo., the Rev. 
John F. Futchs pastor. A new electronic 
organ was dedicated Oct. 31. . . . Pastor 
William A. Hover, Laramie, Wyo., reports 
the installation of a new window, “Christ, 
the Good Shepherd,” and of an outdoor, 
lighted bulletin board. St. Paul’s 
Church, Denver, has a new gas heating 
plant. ... Trinity Church, Canon City, has 
installed new gas heating systems in the 
church and the parsonage. 


P. H. Roth Speaks at Mass Rally 
By E. G. Goos 


Over 600 gathered to hear Dr. Paul H. 
Roth, president of Northwestern Semi- 
nary, speak at a Reformation rally in Trin- 

ity Church, Saska- 
Western Canada toon, Sask., Octal: 

Lutheran choirs from 
the district provided 250 voices for a choral 
union. This mass meeting climaxed the 
Lutheran seminar in Saskatoon. 

A report of the Lund convention was 
made to the Alberta Conference assembled 
at Wetaskiwin, Alta., Oct. 28-29. Brethren 
of the Missouri Synod, convening in a 
neighboring parish, accepted an invitation 
to hear the report. 
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High on the program of the Alberta 
Conference was the topic of stewardship. 
Pastor K. F. Freitag, Spruce Grove, and 
W. Hirsekorn, South Edmonton, were 
elected to a stewardship committee. 

Dr. Paut C. Empire spoke at a Lutheran 
World Action rally in Trinity Church, Sas- 
katoon, Oct. 17. Choirs of three Saskatoon 
churches joined to provide music. ... En- 
listment program of the Parish and Church 
School Board is scheduled to get under way 
in the Synod of Western Canada with a 
meeting between the synodical parish edu- 
cation committee and Dr. S. White Rhyne, 
Jan. 1, at Trinity Church, Saskatoon. Dele- 
gates from three provinces are expected. 


Dr. L. D. Reed Injured 

Serious injury to Dr. Luther D. Reed, 
former president of the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, resulted from an automobile accident 
in Chicago last month. His collarbone and 
four ribs were broken as he was riding in 
a cab to a meeting of the Joint Commission 
on a Common Lutheran Hymnal. He has 
been at the Wesley Memorial Hospital. 


DECEASED 


Mary R. Doty 

Mrs. Mary Roelkey Doty, widow of Dr. 
Robert W. Doty, died Nov. 10, after a short 
illness. Since the death of her husband she 
has lived in Frederick, Md., and become 
active there in church activities. 

She is survived by one daughter, Miss 
Louise Doty of Frederick. Funeral serv- 
ices were conducted Nov. 13 by Dr. W. V. 
Garrett, pastor of Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Frederick. Assisting was Dr. 
Harry Erdman. 


Mrs. Frank Eller 

Mrs. Frank Eller, 67, died at her home in 
Leigh, Nebr., Nov. 12, from a heart attack 
she had suffered Oct. 30. She was the 
mother of the Rev. George W. Eller, Beloit, 
Kan., and the Rev. William Eller, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Funeral service was held in St. John’s 
Church, Leigh, Nov. 15, with Pastor Carl 
Gigstad officiating. Besides her husband, 
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she is survived by four sons: The Rev. 
William Eller, the Rev. George W. Eller, 
Harold Eller, Vermont, and Alfred Eller, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Caroline Engers 
Mrs. Caroline Engers, 79, widow of the 
Rev. R. E. M. Engers, died in Toledo, Ohio, 
Sept. 8. With her husband she had served 
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congregations in Toledo, Defiance, Hol- | 


gate, Marshallville, and Orrville, Ohio, and 
Mishawaka and Syracuse, Ind. 

Funeral services were conducted by Dr. 
Alvin E. Bell, pastor of Glenwood Church, 
Toledo. 
brief service was held in Zion Church. 


Burial was at Defiance where a 


| 


Pastor Warner E. Holmgren and Dr. Wil- | 


liam H. Shepfer assisted at Defiance. 


E. H. Gilmer 

The Rev. E. H. Gilmer, 69, retired pastor 
of the Kansas Synod, died from a heart 
attack Nov. 6. Death came while he was 
sitting quietly in the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Edward A. Eikelberger, Salina, Kan. 

Funeral service was held Nov. 10 in St. 
John’s Church, Salina. The Rev. George 
L. Search, president of the Kansas Synod, 
conducted the service. The Rev. W. W. 
Klover, pastor at St. John’s Church, 
preached. 

-Pastor Gilmer was born in St. Joseph, 
Mo., April 21, 1878. In his 35-year min- 
istry he served churches in Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, and Kansas. Follow- 
ing his retirement in 1945, he moved to 
Philadelphia, Pa., where he made his home 
until last February. After his return to 
Salina he did supply work in the Kansas 


Synod. He suffered a heart attack Oct. 26 | 


in Bethlehem Church, Wakeeney, Kan., 
while supplying. 

Besides his widow, he is survived by a 
son, the Rev. Max Gilmer, Macomb, III., 
and three daughters, Mrs. Mary Bowden, 
Rock Port, Mo.; Mrs. Francis Wertz, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and Mrs. E. A. Eikelberger, 
Salina, Kan. 


Anna A. Trostle 

Mrs. Anna A. Trostle, 84, died Oct. 20 
in the Bridgeton Hospital, Bridgeton, N. J. 
She was the widow of the Rev. William 
A. Trostle, who died Jan. 15, 1914, while 
pastor of Emanuel Church, Friesburg, N. J. 

After her husband’s death, Mrs. Trostle 
lived in Bridgeton but continued as a faith- 
ful member of the Friesburg church. 
Funeral service was conducted Oct. 23 by 
Pastor David E. Straesser. 
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Tie finest gift for Christmas is THE REVISED 
STANDARD VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
Here is literature at its best —the most recent 
version of the book that has been revered and 
treasured for centuries. 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION of the 
NEW TESTAMENT, written in present-day 
English, is intensely absorbing. You will thrill 
to the beautiful stories of the Nativity, the 
wonderful life and teachings of the Prince of 
Peace, the exciting adventures of His followers. 
This is living literature—with a message pow- 
erful enough to change individuals and society 
—and put an end to all wars. 

In presenting gifts to our loved ones, we do 
well to include copies of The Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the New Testament. It will 
be prized and appreciated through the years. 
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in CONCLUSION . . 
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THE HARSH TRUTH is, none of our 
dreams come true. 

That isn’t the same as saying thai life 
is a series of disappointments. Some- 
times the reality—when it arrives—is 
better than we expect. Our difficulty 
is in picturing in advance the perplex- 
ing details, the unexpected problems 
sure to arise. 

A young fellow and a girl talk of 
getting married. Their life together 
promises to glow with continual hap- 
piness. Maybe the golden glow will be 
there through the years .. . but not 
in the form they expect. Thousands of 
small facts regarding making a living, 
keeping a house, bringing up a family 
make the reality very different from 
the dream. 

The reality may turn out to be thor- 
oughly satisfactory, but only for those 
who are alert to shifting cireumstances 
and able to adapt to them. Those who 
cling blindly to their early expectations 
are shipwrecked on the shore of un- 
happiness. 


Our Postwar Wor LD is in very much 
the same predicament. We talked of a 
new society of nations ... not the old 
unsuccessful League, but the United 
Nations. Now we have it, and find it 
creaks at every joint. Not many pre- 
dicted that there would be so much 
difficulty in making it work. So this 
is the test. Will we have the patient 
wisdom to keep going in the right di- 
rection along a rough road? 

It’s very easy to predict a glorious 
future. Doing this is the stock-in-trade 
of every orator trying to win a big fol- 
lowing. 

When the war drums throb no longer, 

And the battle flags are furled, 
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In the Parliament of Man, 

The Federation of the World— 
wrote Mr. Tennyson. For all his poetry, 
he might not be a good delegate to the 
UN Assembly. 


Into JERUSALEM there came one day 
a man who excited the expectations of 
the restless multitude. Behold, thy King 
cometh unto thee, some shouted. May- 
be they were right. This might be the 
man on horseback—the redeemer of 
Israel. But the people were quickly dis- 
illusioned. The man was imprisoned, 
executed. 

God had not been in their dream 
which was quickly shattered. But God 
had come in reality, and the kingdom 
had been established. No man could 
grasp the full truth regarding it. But 
a few humble persons had laid hold of 
a little part of the truth. By this truth 
they would live and die. Their king had 
come. 

We can’t see ahead. We can’t imagine 
the future. We are limited to a very 
small scope of understanding in a vast 
universe. That’s why there are three 
things we need most: faith, hope, and 
love. 

No matter how little we know about 
tomorrow, we can be supremely con- 
fident that everything will be all right. 
According to the scale by which God 
measures, things always come out all 
right. So we have reason to be hopeful. 
Only those who have little faith are 
dark and gloomy. People love God 
simply because they can trust him. And 
therefore they find it possible to love 
one another. 

We don’t need dreams to sustain us. 
We have reality. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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